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Editorial, 


HE sympathy for the chief magistrate of the United 
States in his loneliness and sorrow is wide-spread 
and profound. It is greatly to be desired that, with 
renewed physical strength and a fresh impulse of 
devotion to the higher interests of mankind, he 

may, in the troublous times that are now upon us, uphold 
the noblest ideals of the national life to the end that we 
may help the distracted nations of Europe to regain their 
sanity and all the world to rise up against the awful delu- 
sion that war is the handmaid of peace. The problems 
that confront usin America aremany and vast. President 
Wilson and his dearly beloved wife have set an example 
of domestic purity and peace that may well teach the 
world that the family is, and must always be, the centre 
and source of all that is best in national life. He now, 
in his solitary life and labors, may, by consecration to 
new ideals of service, lift the nation with himself to new 
levels of patriotism and world-wide movements for the 
establishment of universal liberty, justice, and mutual 
good-will. Much has been lost in the clash of arms, but, 
underneath the clouds of war, the hearts of the people 
are sound and true and, when the delirium of war has 
passed, will impel them to seek with passion to rebuild 
the highways of progress and again cause the deserts 
of social and political life to blossom like the rose. 


ra 


Wuat we have said briefly and casually concerning 
preparedness for war as a security for peace we wish 
now to say again, with deliberation and emphasis. ‘The 
ancient doctrine that preparation for war is the safeguard 
of peace has corrupted the minds of great men in all ages, 
and has kept alive the traditions of savagery in ‘the 
heart of civilization. Yet now, with the most glaring 
examples before us, writers of high reputation, represent- 
ing influential journals, say with deliberation that the 
lesson for us of this outbreak in Europe is that in a 
time of peace we must prepare for war. It is said, for 
instance, that the time will come when the United States 
and Japan will contend with each other for the control 
of the Pacific Ocean. In preparation for that struggle 
it is said that we must have a strong navy and adequate 
army. ‘This brutal doctrine, which is simply an echo of 
the old savagery, instead of being a safeguard against 
war is a direct incentive to war. If the United States 
and Japan are as civilized as they claim to be, they can 
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find ways to pool their interests and work together in 
all friendship to plant civilization with all its refinement 
on all the shores of this mighty ocean. 


ed 


THE Irish leaders in the British Parliament have set a 
splendid example of patriotism and love not only of 
Great Britain but also of love and pride for Ireland. All 
great-hearted Irishmen on this side of the Atlantic 
applaud their generous support of the government and 
are loyal to the commanders of the British army and navy, 
who are both Irishmen. ‘The outbreak of war in Europe, 
and the hostilities which have aroused all classes of citizens, 
are much complicated and aggravated by the uprising of 
national hopes and ambitions. Fragments of what were 
once great nations, like Poland and Servia, have not for- 
gotten their ancient glories and have long cherished in 
silence the hope that some day a great deliverer would 
come, and they would be set free from the tryanny of 
the great nations. What will come out of the conflict 
nobody can foresee or predict with assurance. ‘That 
national boundaries will be readjusted is certain, and 
that some stalwart. remnants of ancient nationalities 
will regain fresh privileges seems to be probable. 
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THERE are two ways in which the United States may 
attempt to make gain through the losses and misfor- 
tunes of all the other nations of the Eastern continents. 
One way is noble, and the other ignoble; the latter way 
is to make gain of others’ misfortunes in building up busi- 
ness and snatching financial advantages from those who 
are embarrassed by the commotions and losses which 
are the inevitable result of all outbreaks of war. In the 
long run nobody gains, and everybody loses, by such 
calamities as now afflict the nations of Europe; but 
greedy and selfish men may sometimes enrich themselves 
at the expense of their neighbors. This may be better 
than burglary and highway robbery, but it is really no 
more respectable. ‘The scandals that followed our own 
Civil War illustrate this point sufficiently. The other 
and better method is to fall back upon the high principles 
of justice, liberty, mutual helpfulness, national and 
personal honor, and efficiency as a mediator and example 
of righteousness to all the nations. Now is our great 
opportunity, and high-bred Americans and great-hearted 
statesmen will avail themselves of it. 

ot 

THe writer has always been greatly interested in the 
temperance reform, but has long believed that the only 
effective antidote and defence against intemperance is 
education, and the surest means of reforming a drunkard 
must be personal sympathy and helpfulness on the part 
of neighbors and friends. Having also had signal success 
in several cases in reforming drunkards, he has been some- 
what indifferent to. statistics and legal efforts to protect 
the community from the wiles of the tempter. He has 
therefore been puzzled and helpless before what seemed 
to be the unquestionable fact that, while prohibition was 
making strides throughout the country, the drink bill of 
the country was also increasing in the same proportion. 
To our relief now comes Dr. Crooker, the expert statis- 
tician of the temperance cause, and admits the fact, for 
which he offers a probable explanation, namely, that pro- 
hibition succeeds and drinking decreases in the rural dis- 
tricts, but in the cities that are “wet” there is a great 
increase in the use of alcohol; moreover, incidentally he 
says there is a steady movement from the country to the 
city, This raises another question, Does a prohibitory 
law draw or drive from the country to the city those who 
are inclined to use alcohol as a beverage? 
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ARTS, sciences, literature, the sentiments, and con- 
ventionalities of the gentle life will all suffer loss and lose 
influence during the interregnum of civilization that is 
now upon us. ‘There will be quiet nooks in which far 
from war’s alarums men and women will meditate and 
seek to reveal and expound the secrets of nature and 
human life. There are in the world to-day more human 
minds than ever before that have been trained to follow 
after truth in the higher reaches of study and _ investiga- 
tion, and when the outburst of savagery is over these 
gentle souls, let us hope, will come to their own again as 
the prophets, poets, and pioneers of a new civilization 
which shall pass the bound of nationalities and aim at 
universality. Even in hell the devils in Milton’s poem 
claimed that all was not lost. Much more we, in a 
world not yet given over to satanic dominion, may dream 
and hope and make ready for a new kindling of hope and 
courage. ‘ 


War. 


Any one who reads foreign and domestic magazine 
articles concerning the late war in the Balkans, and the 
attitude of the great nations, must have an acute per- 
ception of the futility of all prophecies and forecasts 
concerning the fate of nations and the probabilities of 
war. ‘The best-informed laymen in all countries are almost 
totally ignorant of what is going on in the ‘chancelleries 
or Europe, and the best-informed statesmen in all coun- 
tries are almost as helpless as ordinary laymen when. 
they begin to lay plans for a distant future. ‘There is a 
story of some seamen adrift upon a vast ice-field, who 
were rapidly making their way toward the North, while 
the ice-field still more rapidly was drifting towards the 
South. Something like this seems to have been the ex- 
perience of all the great nations of Europe. It is folly 


- to say that’ what has now-happened was foreseen and 


provided for by the governments that have now declared 
wat. 

It is well known that Germany, France, and England 
have been looking over their national boundaries with ~ 
suspicion and with ill-concealed plans, on the part of 
both Germany and France, to strike for revenge and read- 
justment of national boundaries, whenever opportunity 
came. ‘That England and Germany have been steadily 
inereasing their naval armaments without concealment 
of their rivalry, with a prospect of war on the high seas, 
has long been a commonplace of the daily news; but that 
war should come in the way it has was something that 
nobody could predict. It is suspected that the German 
Kaiser incited Austria to attack Servia in the hope that, 
in the confusion of war, Germany might make some fur- 
ther advance toward the Mediterranean. 

Apparently, however, the great underlying fact, not 
conspicuous, and by us on this side of the Atlantic scarcely 
suspected, was the undying hatred, rivalry, and the 
preparation for war between the Slav and the Teuton. 
In ’48 Austria was threatened with dismemberment 
when Hungary rebelled under the leadership of Kossuth. 
All our older readers remember the hatred of Austria and 
its youthful emperor, Francis Joseph, with Haynau whip- 
ping women, and Kossuth with his magical eloquence 
stirring the heart of youth throughout the world. Kos- 
suth, rescued by an American warship, came to this 
country and shared with Jenny Lind, the Swedish singer, 
the applause and popularity excited wherever they 
appeared.. Austria conquered and the Austro-Hungarian 
empire was established. Gradually, under the leadership 
of the great Deak (who by the way was a Hungarian 
Unitarian), Hungary assumed a.prominent place in the_ 
empire, but the end was not yet. ‘The many discordant 
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elements in the Hungarian part of the empire were never 
wholly assimilated and never settled down to a stable 
equilibrium and permanent peace with each other. ‘Tur- 
key in Europe was the next neighbor, and when, by the 
uprising of the nationalities in the Balkan Peninsula, 
Turkey was forced back toward Constantinople, the 
discontent of Slavic elements in the Austrian Empire 
was aggravated by sympathy with the Slavic elements in 
the Balkans. Just how much provocation was given to 
Austria by Slavic intrigues, nobody on this side of the 
Atlantic can know. Francis Joseph had come in the 
course of years to be not only a dignified figure in Europe, 
but also, to a considerable extent, an object of admiration 
and reverence. ‘The sins of his youth had been forgotten, 
and it was with a shock of surprise that we in America 
heard that he had declared war on a little kingdom lying 
just east of the Danube. After this declaration, Rus- 
sia began to move, and then Germany began to threaten, 
and soon France and England were involved, and the 
most awful catastrophe which has threatened civiliza- 
tion since the fall of Greece and Rome has become 
imminent. 

It is useless now to talk about peace congresses, arbi- 
tration, and mediation. ‘The American representatives 
of the churches who have gone to Europe to hold a peace 
congress have met in Switzerland only to find themselves 
practically prisoners of war, and will, with difficulty, re- 
turn to their native land. In Switzerland the writer 
saw a village far up on a mountain side with a church on 
the upper side built with strong walls flanking it, like 
wings. Curiosity was excited by it, and asking the 
villagers the meaning of this peculiar arrangement, the 
answer was that the church was built in that way and in 
that place to protect the village against the falling of an 
avalanche. The appeal has often been made to the 
church in its various divisions in England and Germany 
to serve something after this manner as a protection 
against an avalanche of war, but thus far the church has 
proved as helpless as the peace societies to ward off the 
awful calamity of war. Still, no good effort ever fails. 
The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
fine. We must remember that the peace movement, 
while exceedingly slow, does make headway. It is true 
that the sayings of the prophet Isaiah are still quoted as 
the most eloquent and convincing proclamations of the 
era of peace, which some day is to dawn upon a weary 
world; but that these prophecies of peace have not been 
forgotten is an encouraging sign of the times. More 
than that, while the declarations of the Hebrew prophet 
were not commonly accepted in their time, and were 
probably received by only a few hundred of their con- 
temporaries in that little country on the east of the Med- 
iterranean Sea, now they are published throughout the 
civilized world and are hailed by many thousands in all 
lands as truths not to be forgotten nor ignored in making 
social industrial and political plans. 

What may happen after the nations have fought them- 
selves to a standstill nobody knows, and prediction 
would be folly. ‘The stubborn fact remains that there 
will be more than a hundred million Slavs to be reckoned 
with, and that being in the aggregate only half-civilized 
they will block the wheels of progress indefinitely. It is 
certain also that hatreds between Germany, England, 
and France will be intensified and will last as long, for 
instance, as the time that has elapsed since the battle of 
Waterloo. Other elements, which nobody can estimate, 
are to be found in the thirty million Mohammedans in 
the British Empire, with their fellow-religionists, number- 

ing many millions, in Asia and Africa. Japan, China, 
and India, containing one-quarter of the whole human 
will certainly have some voice in the controversies 
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and possibly some influential part to play in the final 
settlement. ‘Asia for the Asiatics’” is a cry that has 
been heard, and that may become the wide-spread de- 
fiance of vociferous nationalities, long conscious of wrong 
inflicted upon them by the white races, and only lately 
beginning to see the possibilities of resistance to their 
arrogant overlords. Even we in America may find our 
far-flung national influence and power a snare to our feet 
and a source of entanglements with the forces of war 
which are soon to be active, as we already see, in all the 
waters that engirdle the continents. In the case of Bel- 
gium we see that treaties guaranteeing neutrality to 
non-combatants are waste paper, and we may find that 
those we are now negotiating with foreign nations have 
little more efficacy as peace-makers. 

The advice of our President is admirable. Let us keep 
cool. Let us try to reduce within our borders all the 
racial antagonisms and prejudices which are sure to make 
discord, and do all in our power to strengthen the spirit 
of loyalty to our national government, to the ideals of the 
Republic, and to the sentiments which are stirred in all 
hearts of Americans abroad when the Stars and Stripes 
are thrown to the breeze anywhere around the circle of 
the earth. G. B. 


The Religious Woman. 


It is often affirmed that the church of the present day 
is largely maintained by the women of the community. 
Without the signal aid of women, how, we are asked, 
could the ordinances of religion be sustained? It is 
claimed that religion is more essential for the woman than 
for the man. In the family there should be at least one 
praying, worshipping member,—the wife and mother,— 
one person who attends church regularly on Sunday, to 
keep up the respectability of the family, while the father 
is playing golf and the sons and daughters are motor- 
ing or visiting their friends. ‘Che opinion that an ir- 
religious woman, especially a wife and mother, is an 
unnatural, condemnable being is very deeply ingrained. 
If a woman goes wrong, her fall is very apt to be attri- 
buted to the agnostic, pagan tendencies of the age. 

A suspicion, however, has been infused into the public 
mind that women, after all, are not so instinctively prone 
to spirituality as has been believed; that religion is not 
an ingrained, self-developed part of her nature, but the 
result largely of soul-culture, environment, early influ- 
ences, and all that goes to form character. 

It is even announced in books and in the public prints 
that certain classes of women are distinctly irreligious, 
and have no more decided bent toward godliness than men 
have under the same conditions. Male observers see in 
the decay of religious faith among women a cause for 
some of the deplorable facts of our time, which lead 
to lives filled with fevered excitement, the loss of modesty 
and moral restraint in the pursuit of dangerous sensa-_ 
tions, the disruption of families, the scorn of home making 
and keeping, the assertion of absolute freedom in inti- 
mate relations, and the right to sunder all ties that have 
been held sacred. ‘The note of alarm has been sounded 
from more than one direction, and we are told that 
a revival of religion on a great scale is the only means 
by which women can be brought back to a sense of their 
duties and obligations. 

The men who deliver burning testimony against the 
sins of women are doubtless earnest and sincere. ‘They 
see a menace to society in present conditions, and they 
turn to what they believe to be the cause of these evils, 
the delinquencies of women. But to lay the blame of 
decadence on a class or select portion of society is to take 
a shallow view of conditions underlying the surface. 
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If there has been a marked decline in religious faith 
and observance, the causes are not so partial and cir- 
cumscribed as some may think. The day has passed 
when the believing mother or wife is thought potent 
enough in prayer and supplication to save the unbeliev- 
ing husband or son. ‘The deep conviction of personal re- 
ligion does away with the hope of a vicarious redemption. 
We are all bound up one with another, and the distinc- 
tion of the sheep and the goats every day loses more and 
more of the sharpness of outline. 

We cannot believe that a vast revival of religion of 
the ancient type will save society. The old methods 
and appeals are now ineffective for millions of souls. 
They have lost their interest, and the first requisite is a 
vivid soul-stirring renewal of interest in religious things. 
Dogma is denuded of its force, and the creeds, many of 
them, as the poet says, are outworn. Billy Sunday may 
terrify a certain class of hearers by his vivid description 
of the torments of the nether regions, but intelligent men 
and women are no longer moved by lurid portrayals of 
God’s wrath and vengeance. 

It may be that the typical woman’s nature is more 
prone to religious fervor and devotion, to self-sacrifice 
and abnegation, but she is a child of her century and her 
time as truly as is man, and, like him, comes as often to 
the cross-roads of doubt, where she knows not what 
to believe, or believes doubtingly and questioningly con- 
cerning the great themes that occupy the serious mind. 

Like the whole world she is waiting for a new religion, 
or a new and more vital translation of the old religion, 
purified and freed from the dead and dying parts it 
is now carrying, like a corpse attached to a living body. 
As far as can be discerned, this new faith will be the re- 
ligion of service to humanity, and it can be said with 
perfect truth that more good women are enlisted in 
this faith to-day than have ever before proclaimed their 
allegiance and pledged their lives to God and his suffering 
and benighted children. 

We cannot gloss over the many disquieting signs of 
the times, nor cover with flattering words and cheerful 
songs the growlings and mutterings of the tempest. It 
is a world-movement that we face. The newspapers and 
the novelists are so deeply concerned with a small class 
that they seem to miss the general trend of things. 
Irreligious women, defiant of human and divine laws, are 
a small class. Their enormities make good copy for the 
reporters, and thus they come into a conspicuity that 
makes them outclass in interest the millions of good 
women who are working in obscure but pertinent ways to 
make the world a better place to live in. 

We have not discerned as yet the drift of the great 
current that is hurrying us on to new social conditions. 
The woman’s part in this change is undoubtedly large. 
Sometimes it seems almost appalling, but from another 
point of view it must in the end be beneficent, a gain 
to the whole race. The pietistic, visionary, emotional 
woman, prone to ecstacy or morbidity, once found in 
considerable numbers in insane asylums, is bound to 
disappear as sentimentality is worked out of the religious 
life. Women will not spend their lives brooding over the 
unpardonable sin, or the horrors to which unbaptized 
infants are consigned in the other world. They will 
find too many live interests, too many pressing problems, 
to engage heart and brain. The world is crying for 
their help and guidance in all the tongues of the world’s 
races; and the great impulses of the religion of humanity, 
through the inspiration and the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
are beating in the hearts of the women of the new age, 
who are acquiring the faith, steadiness, and courage to 
meet the creed of the world in the strength of an enlarged 
and ennobled womanhood. 
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Current Topics. 


Amip the clash of arms on the European continent, 
a great bereavement came upon President Wilson on 
August 6, when his wife died in the White House. A 
circumstance which attracted national sympathy to the 
desolated fireside of the chief magistrate of the nation, 
and added to the sincerity of the universal regret for the 
life that had gone out, was the fact that the illness which 
bereft Mr. Wilson had been brought on in a large measure 
by Mrs. Wilson’s labors for the uplift of the poor of Wash- 
ington. ‘This phase of the activities of the first lady of 
the land, combined with her duties as hostess at the White 
House, had brought Mrs. Wilson to a state of precarious 
health wherein she was unable to recover completely 
from an injury which she had sustained from a fall last 
winter. The presence of death in the White House 
elicited a large number of expressions of regret from 
Americans who had learned to regard with sympathy 
and admiration the beautiful life of Mrs. Wilson, both 
as an American matron and as the sharer of the burdens 
of the President of the United States. 


ad 


THE conflict which has plunged Europe into the terror 
of universal war is continuing with scarcely a promise 
of an early cessation, and with every indication of a 
further extension of the zone of hostilities, which at the 
beginning of the week involved seven nations and prom- 
ised to involve at least four more in the vast vortex of 
destruction. The war between France, Russia, and 
Servia on the one hand, and Austria-Hungary on the 
other, became a universal European conflict on August 4, 
when Great Britain began a hostile movement against 
Germany. ‘The immediate occasion of the termination of 
Great Britain’s neutrality was the advance of a German 


army into Belgian territory for the purpose of effecting 


a flank attack upon the French fortifications guarding 
the frontier of Alsace-Lorraine. As Belgium’s neu- 
trality was guaranteed in 1870 by a treaty of which 
Great Britain was one of the signatories, the new develop- 
ment became a matter of immediate interest to Great 
Britain. The British declaration of war against Ger- 
many, however, did not include Germany’s partner in the 
dual alliance, Austria-Hungary. 


& 


THE entrance of Great Britain into the conflict aligned 
more than three-fourths of the peoples and territory of 
Europe in the conflict which had begun because Servia 
had declined to accede to the Austrian demand for the 
suppression of the activities of Servian nationalist soci- 
eties on Austrian soil, in a manner to grant the full satis- 
faction specified by the Austro-Hungarian government. 
Against Austria-Hungary and her ally, Germany, were 
ranged Great Britain, France, Russia, Belgium, and 
Servia. Italy, at the beginning of the week, was awaiting 
the psychological moment for a declaration of war against 
her former partner in the Triple Alliance, Austria~-Hun- 
gary, for the liberation of that part of Austria which is 
inhabited mostly by Italians, and which the Italians 
designate as ‘“‘Italia Irredenta.’’ South and east of 
Europe, a new complication was developing, in the form 
of a movement by Turkey, probably in an understanding 
with Bulgaria, against Greece and her ally, Servia, already 
at war with Austria on her northern frontier. ‘The atti- 
tude of Roumania toward this new move was undefined. 


ws 


Tue fortunes of war in its first phase did not appear 
to favor the dual alliance. The theory had grown up 
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among military men for the past quarter of a century 
that the German army might well be the deciding factor 
in any future war involving a large part of Europe. It 
had been assumed that, because of its superior mobility 
and its excellent training, the German army would be 
enabled to indicate the ultimate outcome of the general 
campaign by a series of rapid and overwhelming blows 
upon its enemies in the first few days of the conflict. 
This prediction did not seem to be borne out by the 
actual developments on the field in the opening phase 
of the struggle. On the contrary, the indications were 
that the plan of campaign worked out on paper by the 
general staff in Berlin was in danger of a partial break- 
down because of the unexpected strength of the resistance 
offered to the German forces by the Belgian army in the 
fighting about Liege, which lasted throughout last week 
and was renewed with energy last, Monday, after the 
Germans had taken the Belgian city. 


st 


THE Russian mobilization went on with slow progress 
during the first fortnight of the war. ‘The deliberation 
of Russia’s movements had been relied upon to give 
Germany an opportunity to deliver two or three stun- 
ning blows at the French before the Russians entered the 
conflict in force, and then to turn around with victorious 
armies and deal with the Russian host of about 6,000,000 
men. ‘The expectations of the German and Austrian 
general staffs were justified, so far, at least, as their 
confidence in the delay of Russian mobilization was con- 
cerned. Although Russia had considerable forces on the 
Austrian and German frontiers, these troops up to the 
beginning of this week had not undertaken any inroad into 
the enemy’s country. On the contrary, it appeared that 
Germany and Austria were preparing an invasion of 
Russia on a large scale. With such a movement in view, 
Austria had withdrawn her main forces from the Danube, 
leaving only sufficient troops to repel a possible Servian 
invasion, and was massing a million men or more upon the 
Carpathian and Polish frontiers of the neighbor whose 
interference in the quarrel between Austria and Servia 
had brought on the extension of the zone of hostilities 
to continental proportions. 

wt 


THE neutrality of Italy was an interesting and important 
phase of the international situation. It had been ex- 
pected, in Berlin and Vienna, that Italy, as a member of 
the Triple Alliance, would consider its participation in 
the war in behalf of its allies as an imperative duty. No 
such view of its obligation in the circumstances was taken 
by the Italian government, however. At the beginning 
of actual hostilities, Italy indicated its probable refusal 
to co-operate with the ‘I'riple Alliance. When the moment 
for decision came, at the end of last week, the government 
at Rome justified previous surmises as to its probable 
action by announcing its neutrality. It explained its 
non-participation in the war of its allies by pointing out 
that the provisions of the treaty between Italy and Ger- 
many stipulated Italian aid for Germany and Austria- 
Hungary only in the event of an attack upon either of 
those countries. Such was not the event of the present, 
the Roman statesmen affirmed. Therefore, Italy would 
lie upon its arms and await developments for the present. 


a 


THE part which Japan will play in the war of the 
nations is an interesting subject for speculation. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that the Japanese 
government is on the eve of positive action in conjunc- 
tion with England against German interests in the Far 


- East. There can be no doubt that in the event of an 
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ultimate defeat of Germany, that empire will be stripped 
of its Chinese possessions, probably by joint Anglo- 
Japanese forces. Germany’s four colonies in Africa‘also 
appear to be in imminent danger of seizure and per- 
manent retention by Great Britain and France. The 
news at the end of last week, of the invasion of Togoland 
by French and British forces acting in concert, was an 
incident that indicated the purposes of the ‘Triple 
Entente with regard to the German possessions in Africa. 
German Southwest Africa, German East Africa, and the 
Kameruns are evidently destined to go as Togoland had 
gone, and the German dominions in Africa probably will 
be partitioned without the firing of a shot. 


Brevities. 


We sit listening to the organ music on Sunday morn- 
ing, and catch glimpses through the open window of the 
beauty outside. ‘Then the organ softly ceases and there 
comes through the silence the clear, sweet melody of the 
song-sparrow. It all merges into one harmonious mood 
of worship. 


Thinking, worthy of the name, is laborious and exact- 
ing, and we find few people who habitually and willingly 
engage in it. ‘They find it more convenient to let others 
do their thinking for them, and then, accepting this think- 
ing, call it their own. But the only beliefs and conclu- 
sions which are really one’s own are those which have 
been reached by personal, painstaking, logical considera- 
tion. 


Prof. Mendel and Dr. Osborne of Yale University have 
recently conducted experiments which reveal the superior 
nutritive value of butter over any other form of food fats, 
it being especially promotive of growth in the young 
animal or child, another proof that what the animal 
economy calls for is really what the physical organism 
needs. A bread-and-butter diet is one of nature’s in- 
stinctive foods for the growing child. 


It is stated on what seems good statistical authority that 
more ministers throughout the United States receive 
under six hundred dollars.a year salary than over, and 
yet Americans cannot generally be charged with being 
ungenerous or stingy in matters of vital importance. 
George Creel believes this is due, in part, because the 
people feel they are not getting a sufficient return for 
their money, and hence he advocates a change in the 
operating methods of the church. 


Modern Volunteers. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


Scattered throughout the older States of the Union 
are many family “burying-grounds,”’ long out of use, 
but undisturbed even in their sad abandonment. One 
of them I recall very distinctly,—a half overgrown en- 
closure upon a slight knoll in a wide meadow, far re- 
moved from highway or railway or house. ‘Iwo of the 
graves are those of young patriots of the Civil War, 
brothers who enlisted in the same regiment, died in the 
same battle, and lie together under the blue sky, sur- 
rounded by all the tender loneliness of nature. It has 
always seemed to me more wondrous than sad that these 
two young fellows, born and reared among these very 
fields and woods, drawing their ruddy vigor from this un- 
changed earth and air, finding their sport in this nearby 
meandering creek, should have gleamed through the high- 
est planes of moral life with such evident and cheerful 
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readiness, attained life’s highest privilege, and then, their 
duty done, hither returned again. Vigor abundant, then 
renunciation, then the solemn and tranquil beatitude, 
“He died for his country.” Thus nature vindicates her- 
self in humanity. 

' The heroism of soldiering and its martyrdom have 
been of late a bit discounted, in the minds of many, by 
pension exploitation and the pacificist propaganda. 
To discourage war, it would seem to be a good policy to 
deplore the sentimentalism of war,—especially its some- 
what grandiose hero-worship. Hung be the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ monuments with black rather than wreaths! 
The extraordinary thing is, however, that most of those 
same soldiers and sailors, if alive to-day, would be quite 
as vehement as any pacificist in denouncing war and its 
glittering incitements and its garish hero-worship. Take, 
for instance, the records of such opinions preserved for us 
in the two exquisite volumes, ““Harvard Memorial Biog- 
raphies,’ compiled in 1867, from biographical sketches 
furnished by chums, room-mates, comrades, relatives, of 
the dead soldiers. (The volumes are surcharged with the 
passion for altruistic devotion to principle. They are 
an imposing commentary in blood and tears upon Luke 
iv, 16-29). In one of the letters of Goodwin Atkins 
Stone of Newburyport is this passage: ‘““We come face 
to face with the excesses and horrors of war, with its 
misery . . . which are but the dust on the banner. I con- 
sider this war a sacred duty to me... . . Our cause is 
worthy of all the sacrifice which a mysterious Providence 
calls upon us to make.” Another volunteer,—a tutor in 
mathematics in the college,—Leonard Case Alden, wrote: 
“A man is not completely a man until he is strong enough 
to lay down his life with composure and contentment.” 

“The dust on the banner!’ What a striking phrase 
to express the beauty and grandeur of a principle over 
every selfish consideration,—creating manhood by com- 
manding manhood to lay down life itself with contént- 
ment, if in fidelity to a truth! ‘Therein is the truth clear 
that William James expressed in the words, ‘“We must 
find a moral equivalent for war.” ‘This would be the 
strongest argument against the peace propaganda, and 
indeed, the only one, if in truth it were an argument at 
all. The reformers may argue that the stature of a 
nation’s manhood decreases after a war; that its healthi- 
est life goes to enrich the ground for daisies and wild- 
flowers. All this is very true. But one thing, it is certain, 
war does emphasize and that worthfully,—that our 
human life must be as so much kindling-wood for the 
holy fire of a noble principle, should that fire be in danger 
of extinction. 

If there is one evil more than another that now needs 
rectifying, it is this, that the divine impulse of self- 
giving in youth is, for ten precious years, diverted toward 
the passive absorption of vocational technique; and, talk 
as we will of human service in one’s daily tasks, so long as 
the romantic element is lacking in this service and these 
tasks, philanthropy will be a business policy and not a 
soul passion to them. Once find ‘‘a moral equivalent 
for war”’ and it will forthwith “certify to earth a new im- 
perial race.” 

Why not have a Volunteer Civil Service in our govern- 
ment? Why not seek through the agencies of govern- 
ment and in the varied needs of a nation to afford an 
opportunity for youthful and romantic altruism to give 
and to receive strength. ‘This volunteer service might be 
performed, as a devoted regiment of workers, in the wilds 
of Alaska, é6r on the wharves of New York City, or in the 
mountains of Tennessee—at low pay and with simple 
comforts. But I believe that these latter would be as 
dust on the banner; that the fervent consciousness of 
working together with earnest comrades for the com- 
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mon good would be an inestimably valuable education 
for head and heart and hand. It would afford self- 
reliance, a degree of useful technique, physical and moral 
growth immeasurable. ‘These our modern volunteers 
“would come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 


Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of expectation.”’ 


Wanted: Better Democracy. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Many thoughtful people are scared about the suc- 
cess of democratic government. Certain dangerous ten- 
dencies are seen working toward immense extravagatice, 
waste, and even oppression. If the common saying, 
that ‘‘the cure of democracy is more democracy,’ means 
merely the making ‘of more voters, or even compelling 
people to vote, it offers little promise of help. We 
ought to say “the cure of democracy is better democracy.” 

The truth is, we scarcely yet see real democracy, but 
a feeble approach toward it. Actual democracy is es- 
sentially a co-operative order and management of affairs. 
It is as truly co-operative as a church ought to be. When 
occasionally, under some common stress, as, for example, 
at the secession of the Southern States, people put aside 
for a while faction and partisanship, and unite for a great 
cause, you see democracy in action. At its best it is 
the working of the spirit of humanity; it is indeed a 
kind of religion, and never could exist in a country which 
had lost its religion. 

We see so little of this type of real democracy that 
many do not believe that it exists, and do not even care 
to look for it. Our democracy is largely a crude “tug 
of war’’ between opposite parties. It is like what is 
said of our courts. The prevailing idea is to see who 
will win, not to do justice. So in politics the common 
idea is not to serve the public good, but to take part in 
a fight, or to look on and see who will win. Is not this 
so to a ridiculous extent? And whose business is it to 
look out for the public good, while the party men are 
lining up against each other, or, again, log-rolling with 
each other over private issues? 

Perhaps the most serious menace in all democracies 
is the unintelligent worship of brute majorities. Can 
you obtain a bare majority for a given measure? ‘The 
thing is at once supposed to become right. ‘There may 
be no more intelligence behind it than in the whim of a 
despot. It may be a retrogressive measure, creating 
a class with special privileges, like city laborers or the 
Spanish War veterans, and therefore tending to under- 
mine real democracy, and yet the hasty rush of a majority 
straightway hardens the thing into law. It may not 
even be the work of a bona fide majority, but of an urgent 
minority, while the body of the people stand mute, 
inert, and indifferent. Thus, a few of the people, or 
some special and selfish interest, by the mere show of 
a majority, may thoughtlessly lay vast burdens upon 
their fellows and on future generations, as if the reasoned 
remonstrance or protest of the most earnest minority 
existed for no other purpose than to be overwhelmed by 
a roll-call. Does any one think so ill of democratic 
government as to suppose it to involve a blind disregard 
of the opinions of its minorities? What ground is there 
for respect for the laws, the tax laws, for instance, unless 
they are framed out of consideration of the conscience 
and the best judgment of the people,—of the few who 
think about such things as well as the many who do not 
think about them at all? 

We have a fashion just now to attach a referendum to 
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pretty ‘nearly everything in which legislators wish to 


avoid the responsibility for the use of their judgment and 


courage. No doubt the referendum is a good piece of 
the machinery of government. Along with the initia- 
tive, it seems to have a legitimate place, as a means of 
bringing undemocratic legislatures, too slow to sense 
healthy public opinion, to do the will of the people. The 
chief reason why we need these appliances is becatise we 
are only children in knowing how to get democratic 
service from our legislators. In a civilized common- 
wealth there would hardly be any call for the use of these 
instruments for the defence of the people from their own 
representatives. But such use of the referendum as is 
now thrust so often upon us is rarely the working of 
democratic principles. Do the legislators show their 
trust in the people by this frequent use of the referendum, 
or, rather, a lazy and even cowardly shirking of their duty 
as representatives? ‘There can be no question but that 
they are bringing representative government into con- 
tempt all over the world. What a cumbersome and un- 
representative method. of procedure it is! 

Much comment is made upon the frequent use of the 
referendum in Oregon. It looks as if betrayal of the 
interests of the people by their legislators in the past had 
driven the people of that State to desperation. Perhaps, 
also, the partisanship of the earlier period has wrought 
its. perfeet work in making independence, courage, and 
public-spirited leadership scarce commodities in political 
life. But whatever the faults of the referendum in 
Oregon (and they can hardly be greater than the blunders 
and sins of legislatures), they at least. do one thing out 
there which most hastily conceived referendum measures, 
for example, in Massachusetts, fail altogether to do. 
They give the people information on the subjects re- 
ferred for their votes. We are given no information. 
Thus, the citizens of Boston and Hyde Park only a little 
while ago were asked to say whether they wished to enter 
the bonds of municipal matrimony. Perhaps the Hyde 
Park people knew why they said Yes, but it is certain 
that most of the citizens of Boston had not the information 
needful to make up their minds on this rather important 
enterprise. The democrats of the school of Abraham 
Lincoln have plenty of trust in the people, but they are 
not so foolish as to trust people who are given no time 
nor means of informing themselves upon the questions 
at issue. Why, if legislatures insist upon making the 
people decide their questions for them, will they not 
make provision for all the voters to know briefly the 
reasons pro and con for the vote required? This would 
at least:secure a little discipline of the intelligence of the 
voters, in place of the present expression either of un- 
thinking sentiment or a vacant mind. 

More important yet seems to be some limitation upon 
the caprice of hasty majorities. This plea is not in the 
name of a timorous conservatism, but of genuine and fair- 
minded democracy. If democracy is essentially the com- 
mon action of a humane people who wish to act together, 
and not a conflict of classes of parties to defeat one 
another, ought not all important votes generally be 
required to win a substantial majority, say two-thirds 
of the votes, thus expressing the prevailing and honest 
public.opinion of the time? Lacking this kind of sup- 
port, is it not better public policy to wait till the people 
care enough to give the needful pressure of votes? Some 
one will think at once of our local option upon the saloon 
question. Is it righteous, by bare majority vote to 
establish a crime in the face of nearly half the people, 


whom we have not taken the time to convert to agree with 


? Would it not be better democracy, and better 
iorality, likewise, to wait a little longer and work harder, 
» as to have back of our law a strong public opinion, 
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in which case the majorities would not shuffle back and 
forth over the line as they do now? 

Another cure of our present hasty and negligent use 
of the referendum at once suggests itself. If the matter 
is of importance enough to be referred to the people at 
all, why not require for its passage at least a majority - 
of the qualified voters of the municipality or the State? 
Would it not, indeed, be in the interest of true democracy 
if bills passed by the legislature, in the face of any con- 
siderable remonstrance, and without the referendum, 
were given only a limited life, say three years, after which 
time they must be reconsidered? The body politic 
seems to need safeguards against a flood of legislation, 
at best merely tentative or temporary. Even when 
passed, we ought to be able to get rid of some of it auto- 
matically, without too much strain on the system! 

May I say a word to those who are always disposed to 
rail against the referendum, and to give to the repre- 
sentative system praise more conventional than deserved? 
Why will they not do something to help perfect our 
legislatures in the line of good democracy? Many of us 
for years are hardly represented at all in the legislature. 
Rarely do we have a chance to make our votes effective. 
Thousands of votes are thrown away at every election. 
There are enough of these wasted votes to elect a con- 
siderable percentage of each legislature. Men of ster- 
ling courage and intelligence would be among the repre- 
sentatives who would be elected by any fair plan of 
effective voting. Every class in every commonwealth 
would be represented. There would be a constant 
pressure upon the representatives, no longer dependent 
upon party favor, to co-operate for the public good. 
Proportional representation is just and democratic. 
The want of any provision for it is at the root of much 
social discontent. Why will not our friends who admire 
the representative features of our democracy help to 
perfect that system, and so to give actual enfranchise- 
ment to.a multitude of their fellow-citizens? 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


No man’s hope will ever outlast God’s hope. No man’s 
love or dream of love shall ever approach in purity and 
splendor the passion which is central and circumferential 
with God.—Thomas K. Beecher. 


ed 


Sorrow must be made an opportunity for service. 
They who comfort others shall themselves be comforted. 
Unto those who minister to others shall the Father him- 
self minister.—George Hodges, D.D. 


es 


It may not be ours to utter convincing arguments, but 
it may be ours to live holy lives. It may not be ours to 
be subtle and learned and logical, but it may be ours, 
to be noble and sweet and pure.—Canon Farrar. 


wt 


He who walks through life with an even temper and 
a gentle patience,—patient with himself, patient with 
others, patient with difficulties and crosses,—he has an 
every-day greatness beyond that which is won in battle 
or chanted in cathedrals——Dr. Dewey. 


Fd 
Each soul has its own faculty; it can help in some way to 


make the world more cheerful and more beautiful. This 
it is which makes life worth living. If we are living only 
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for ourselves, our own amusement, luxury, advancement, 
life is not worth living.—/ames Freeman Clarke. 


ws 


I am sorry for the man, for the woman, who does not 
know that life is a battle, who does not know what price 
of toil and sacrifice is paid for everything that we use or 
enjoy. Not to know this, not to be bearing one’s share 
of the world’s task, is a kind of cowardice and treachery.— 
Theodore C. Walliams. 
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When we think of the eternity of goodness and its 
conquest, the soul exults, even the blood stirs with joy. 
Life puts on its noble aspect. All work is dignified and 
great. Things seem worth the doing, thoughts worth 
thinking, endeavors worth perseverance, temptations 
worth resisting, trials worth the toil of conquering them, 
life—even the commonest—worth living nobly to the 
end.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


The Universal Church. 


If a new title could be grafted on, without supplanting, 
so old and persistent a title as ours, would not this serve 
us well? ‘he Universal Church. Here is a name to 
ponder. 

It presents a legitimate hope. Catholicity is a true 
aim for a church. It is the monopoly of none, and the 
achievement of none. We should not be supposed to be 
so presuming as to claim, through such a name, to be the 
one holy and catholic religious organization. People 
would feel in it not a claim of possession, but a standard 
of purpose and aim. It would attract to our cause all 
who love wide horizons and large prospects. It would 
represent the hospitality to truth, and goodness, and 
reverence, which has always characterized our spirit. 
It would carry the most distinctive purpose of Chris- 
tianity, and it would open the door, and keep it wide 
open, to all of every name and affiliation who for any 
reason are searching for congenial fellowship. With 
such a basis for church unity, we should furnish the most 
available platform for religious union that could be made. 
We should be universal, not in offering what we bring 
freely to everybody, which is the favorite method of 
churches which call themselves universal, but in having 
what we offer of a sort likely to appeal to everybody. 
The principles of our faith are just those principles that 
underlie all faith. They are what every one in every 
church accepts. They make a man who expresses them 
strongly seem to belong to any church in which he hap- 
pens to proclaim them. Churches which already claim 
to be catholic do so on quite other grounds than the in- 
trinsic catholicities of religion. ‘They claim to be semper, 
ubigque, et ab omnibus, on grounds of history, extent, and 
numbers. ‘There is a higher ground, yet unoccupied, for 
a church which shall rest its right to catholicity on its 
adoption of the quality of catholicity, and face toward 
the universality of truth, advancing knowledge, brother- 
hood, and the commanding reverences. 

Such a name would not lack distinctiveness, in spite of 
its largeness. Its root would be unmistakable. ‘The word 
“church” is a Christian word. It could have no other 
religious ancestry. However widely applied, and appli- 
cable, its use in religion began with Christianity, and in- 
stantly carries the mind to Christianity. It is entirely 
serviceable as the vehicle of those teachings which give 
Christianity its wide adaptability, and justify its place as 
a universal religion. ‘Those who believe that Christianity 
is the absolute religion would accept such a title. And 
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those who have been driven by narrow teaching and claims 
to abjure Christianity would find in such a name an avenue 
of approach to the things in Christianity that have not 
been rejected. 

To take so large a word as the word “‘Universal’’ for 
the title of a church or denomination seems presumptuous; 
but it is not unprecedented, and the presumptuous seem- 
ing would vanish with acquaintance. The Christian 
Church is at once the title of the whole body of churches 
called Christian and of one particular denomination, 
and there is no confusion in such double use of this title. 
There would be none in our use of the title, “The 
Universal Church.” When it was seen that we were 
sincerely and faithfully presenting those truths best 
calculated to make religion and Christianity most ac- 
ceptable to men and women of every opinion, and striv- 
ing to unite all in the simple verities of faith, then the 
name would grow into our consciousness and present to 
others a distinct picture of our movement. Our right to 
the name would be found in our spirit of welcome ex- 
pressing the brotherhood of man, in our openness of 
mind expressing the growth of truth, in our worship 
expressing the Fatherhood of God, and in our spirituality 
expressing the life eternal. To try to build up a church 
universal, and to exhibit the principles and purposes 
which tend to make such a church, would qualify a 
church to the title, ‘The Universal Church.” 

It may be objected that this name is too closely similar 
to that of the Universalist denomination. We might 
then be called ‘“ Universalists.’’ This is no objection. We 
should be glad to be called Universalists, and the name 
would have a fresh connotation; and, if our Universalist 
friends will allow us the hope, the connotation would 
bring to their faith in universal salvation hereafter a 
still larger significance of universality. If the use of 
the name would promote the union of the churches now 
forming the Universalist and the Unitarian denomina- 


’ tions, this possibility and tendency constitute a most 


winning persuasiveness. If the offer of a title so much in 
harmony with their own would compensate our Uni- 
versalist brethren for handing back their creedal forms to 
the churches preferring to use them without requirement 
of denominational use, we could meet their magnanimity 
with some surrenders of our own. We have a good many 
creeds which we could contribute: creeds extemporaneous, 
individual; creeds long and short; creeds which are the 
pride of their makers and the profit of printers; creeds 
which, though written in reproach of creeds, are creeds 
none the less. They never would be missed. ‘Their 
offering would be a happy sacrifice on the altar of sim- 
plicity, clearness, and force; and if the Universalists did 
not find their own name in the new one, they would find 
one near enough to it to give peculiar satisfaction to 
them. We might find ourselves called “ Universals,” 
or the word hitherto held by philosophy might jump over 
into religion and we be called “‘ Realists.”’ 

_ The appropriateness of this name for our movement 
and aim chiefly appears in the need among us for em- 
phasis on things of larger inclusiveness. We are called 
too intellectual. We must admit that there are many 
excuses for the misunderstanding. When many people 
find an atmosphere too prevailingly intellectual, and bare 
of other sympathies as human and more inspiring; there 
must be something in their impression worth our heeding. 
Some aspects of religion, legitimate, respectable, and even 
indispensable, are not yet fairly appreciated among us. 
There is room for improvement at home as well as abroad, 
in our household of faith as well as in those opposite us. 
If we took the name “‘ Universal,’’ we should have to fulfil 
our vows, and dedicate ourselves to a larger understand- 
ing of man and a richer knowledge of God. 
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An August Wish. 


BY PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


Would that the lyres quickly strung 
To sound the praise of June 

Might linger for the things unsung, 
And yield an August tune; 


Might leave the green and sheltered bowers, 
The roses dew-impearled, 

And tell of dusty roadside flowers 
Which cheer the travelled world! 


And would that half the songs that swell 
The praises of man’s youth 

Might catch the deeper notes which well 
From later fonts of truth; 


Might tell how shining orbs of tears 
Mix rainbows with the sod, 

And blossoms, freighted with the years, 
Smile on the path to God! 


When the Wild Grape Blossoms. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


When the adventurous Northmen approached our 
coasts, long before Columbus navigated the seas, they 
found a country covered with the luxuriant wild grape, 
and they called it Vinland. ‘The wild grape of Vinland 
is still wild, and though driven from many parts of the 
country by cultivation, it still maintains itself in quiet 
nooks and corners. 

It is not the grape Bacchus brought from India, with 
the juice of which he intoxicated the world, but a homely 
American product, native to the soil. It cannot be named 
as an enlivener of feasts, and bacchanals have never been 
celebrated in its honor. It does not even furnish the 
innocuous grape juice, and its highest mission is to serve 
as jelly or “‘sauce,” the indispensable sweetener of rural 
life. 

And yet to me it furnishes the best symbol of midsummer 
—a mystic’ plant that steals into a thickly embowered 
world, absorbing from the earth the quintessence of the 
fervid, passionate, full-grown season. It is a little plain 
flower the lady of the woods and fields wears upon her 
breast, because it enchants her senses with its rich and 
peculiar odor. ‘There are not so many wild flowers when 
the world has the greatest breadth and amplitude of shade. 

If you search in a dell of pines and firs that have made 
the ground barren, save for their own sheddings, you may 
find the Indian-pipe, that curious fungus organized in 
form of a flower, or, if you are wondrous lucky, may 
chance upon the lady’s-slipper, perhaps more than one 
variety, as a reminder of the richness and glory of floral 
bloom that once filled our woods, but has now nearly 
disappeared. ‘The Clethra, on high and dry ground, will 
send you its fruity odor, and in the marshy places or 
along river-banks the cardinal may blaze out like a 
gleam of fire. Solomon’s-seal, too, may hold up its spiky 
white blossom, and the marsh-mallow, the American vari- 
ety, will, perchance, unfold its broad pink blossom to the 
‘The wild rose is growing in fence corners and along 
hilly roadsides, and the meadow lily hangs its scarlet 
and yellow bells among the grasses. The Rudbeckia has 
begun to open its yellow star with purple centre, and the 
very first sprays of goldenrod are balancing in the wind. 

But none of these sum up for me the whole mystery and 
wonder of fully developed summer like the little, pale, 
insignificant wild grape bloom, for it seems to have a soul 


_ diffused through its breath, a lovely treasure of perfume 


has been denied to richer blossoms. ‘The senses 
ister to us each in its own way, but it is the power of 


odor to evoke memory with the greatest vividness. ‘The 
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seent of burning leaves in autumn, the rich ground smell 
of the newly ploughed field, the first fresh breath of the 
new grass, can recreate scenes of the past with marvel- 
lous vividness. So the scent of the wild grape blossom 
is not a passing breath of fragrance, it seems to be some 
intimate portion of life once lived; wherever the wild grape 
is hidden in the green bowers of summer, it reveals itself 
by what may be called its inherent virtue. It reminds 
one of the rarest people and the most genuine, who make 
no display, are destitute of all showy graces, whose modest 
flower of life is pale and insignificant apparently, and yet 
how pure, how true, how fragrant of goodness, love, and 
fidelity! 

Hidden virtue is the very essence of goodness that re- 
deems the world, and keeps it sweet and wholesome. 
It is the breath of innocence and purity, symbolized in 
the loveliest things of nature, that come not, we may be 
sure, by chance out of the dark recesses of the earth, but 
are special benefactions corresponding in their being to 
the spiritual gifts that render human nature sacred. 

The great mystical philosopher who created the doc- 
trine of correspondences looked with a revealing eye on 
the external world, seeing there a unity that threw not 
out from the soul history of man the largest sun blaz- 
ing in the heavens, or the smallest leaf or flower growing. 
upon the earth. We are forever feeling the significance 
of things by hints and intimations that leave us enchanted 
but bewildered, that flit by like birds upon the wing, in 
the half dusk of evening; so it is in the power of an odor 
to evoke sentiments that seem to hark back to some pre- 
existent state of being. - 

Two months or more ago, in our late spring, how bare 
was the old world, how weary and worn it looked after 
the winter's buffeting, yet down in its chemical labor- 
atories it was preparing wonders, all the essences and 
odors, the colors and flavors and marvellous diversity 
of beautiful things, each distinét and separate down to 
the tint of the least little flower that hides in the grass. 

A great naturalist tells us there is nothing nature hates 
like uniformity. It will make no two leaves just alike upon 
the tree; it is seeking ever to differentiate its creations 
and to give a slight sense of originality to its handiwork. 
Even the common kinds of garden vegetables will continue 
in pristine excellence only for a certain time. We say 
the old varieties have run out, because of a partial re- 
version to type, or perhaps because the old dame so loves 
to experiment she turns her back on what is old and tried 
and tested, and would try a new design. I can no longer 
find the variety of apples that tasted so sweet and tooth- 
some in my childhood; the potatoes are not quite the 
same, nor the peas and green corn. ‘They are not to be 
found in the market, or if others of the same name appear, 
they have not the same flavor. She must ever contrive, 
invent, and turn out something a little different from 
what she has produced in the past. Her great appren- 
tice Burbank, it is said, can make potatoes grow under 
ground and tomatoes on the same vines above. He is 
so deep in her secrets the natural processes look mirac- 
ulous. 

The orchard and kitchen garden have become of prime 
importance in these days, when the diminishing herds 
of cattle and sheep and the correspondingly high price 
of meat have forced thousands of people to live mainly 
on vegetables and the products of the grain-fields, who 
formerly made flesh and fowl the mainstay of their 
tables. ‘The marvellous change in the American break- 
fast-table is one of the vital though practically unob- 
served signs of the time. From heavy carnivorous feed- 
ers we are gradually changing into at least partial vege- 
tarians. Cereals, bread-stuffs, and fruit have taken in 
large degree the place of beefsteak, potato in some form, 
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hot cakes, doughnuts, and other solid comestibles, even 
to pie. 

Only a few years ago the vegetarian was looked upon 
as rather a limp and harmless crank. But time and 
necessity have vindicated his theories, and the doctor 
has joined forces with the one-time fanatic by condemn- 
ing a heavy meat diet and preaching the virtues of the 
products of the soil. One is led to ask what will be the 
effect upon the race when we become largely a nation of 
vegetarians, toward which we now seem to be tending. 
Will there be a loss in muscle and brawn, a diminution 
of the heavy weights for a smaller and perhaps weaker 
type? Or will the physical powers somewhat diminish 
in force in favor of a brainier, more intellectually alert 
variety of human being when body and mind are un- 
clogged by overfeeding? 

But this is wandering far away from the wild grape- 
vine bowers along hilly roadsides, where it creeps 
entwined with the morning-glory, goldenrod, sumach, 
milkweed, motherwort, and the starry blossoms of 
pennyroyal. Such charming tangles growing in freedom 
seem dearer to us than the splendid blooms of great gar- 
dens about rich men’s houses. 

‘These are the vagrants of the open country, the floral 
tramps that cannot be cultivated, or, were it possible, 
would lose their charm. ‘They ask no favors of the world, 
only to be allowed to beautify places where nothing else 
will grow, which with childlike eagerness they proceed 
to decorate and adorn in their own delightful way. 

The humble things please us best when they have a 
touch of ideal loveliness like the wild grape blossom. ‘Then 
we feel an impulse of gratitude for these uncovenanted 
blessings when they meet us like a friend with hand out- 
stretched and smiling face on the dusty roads of life. ~ 

God seems to have been thinking good thoughts 
toward his creatures when he put so many rare delightful 
gifts within reach of us all. 
tocratic, they are not exclusive, they live not behind 
stone walls, but, like sparrows and robins in the hedge, 
part of their charm is their freedom. ‘They have a wel- 
come for beggar and child and vagrant. ‘They give a 
draught of pure water from the spring, a handful of berries 
from the bush, delicious scents from the gadding vines. 
‘“‘Come feast, take your ease,” they seem to say. ‘‘This 
is God’s country, where all his children are at home.” 


Religion and Theology. 


BY DR. CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. 


There is one religion in the world, and one only; one 
faith, and one only. But to reach this thought we must 
move carefully. We must have our conception of religion 
clear. We should know just what we mean by the words 
we use. We must, in the first place, separate in our mind 
religion from theology. When we speak of religion we 
are very apt to mean theology, and when we think of re- 
ligion we are very apt to think of theology. Religion is 
one, but there are many theologies. Religion is every- 
where the same: theology is everywhere different. 

I may perhaps best make this truth clear by comparing 
the relation of religion to theology with that of the air to 
the atmosphere. In our common speech we use very often 
the words ‘‘air’’ and ‘‘atmosphere” as if they meant the 
same thing. Or, rather, perhaps I should say that, while 
we rarely use the word “atmosphere,” we use in its stead 
the word “air.” Thus we say that the air is heavy or light. 
We say that in such a place the air is healthy, in such an- 
other it is unhealthy. We speak of mountain air, of sea air, 
of country air. It would perhaps surprise many to be told 
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that the air is everywhere the same, that it may be indeed 
denser or rarer, that it may be more pure or less pure, but 
that the air, as such, is absolutely invariable. By night 
and by day, by the seashore or in the region of swamps, 
in the city and in the country, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, and far out in the midst of the almost boundless 
reaches of the ocean, the air is everywhere the same. It 
has its fixed chemical combination. It contains here and 
everywhere eight parts of oxygen by weight to twenty- 
eight of nitrogen. ‘This combination of these elements in 
this proportion never changes. It is as fixed, as perma- 
nent, and as equal as any other chemical product. But, 
on the other hand, the atmosphere is always changing. It 
is different in the night from what it isin the daytime. It 
is different on one day from what it was on another, in one 
region from what it is in another. ‘The atmosphere is the 
air together with whatever exhalations from the earth are 
mingled with it. ‘he atmosphere takes up everything: 
it takes the vapor from the sea, it takes the malaria from 
the swamps. ‘The air may form sometimes only a small 
part of the atmosphere. Sometimes it may be almost ex- 
cluded by it. Gases and vapors and smoke may take its 
place and banish it. 

Now precisely like this relation of the air to the atmos- 
phere is the relation of religion to theology. Religion is 
often spoken of when we mean theology, just as we often 
speak of the air when we mean theatmosphere. But, like 
the air, religion is everywhere the same, and has always been 
the same from the beginning. It may be more or less 
pure, but the difference is only between more and less. 
‘There is one religion and one faith. On the other hand, 
theology is continually changing. It is different in one 
region from what it isin another. It is different in one 
time from what it is in another. 

What makes the difference between theology and relig- 
ion is precisely that which makes the difference between 
the atmosphere and the air. ‘Theology, also, is full of ex- 
halations from the world. It takes up the faults, the prej- 
udices, the imperfections, of our lower life. It is made 
foul by human passion. It takes up into itself the mala- 
rious breath of old traditions that have been left like pools — 
or swamps after the living waters that have brought them 
have passed away and they remain stagnant and corrupt. 

Analyze the theology of a time or community, and you 
will find the traditions, the prejudices, that prevail there 
mingled with more or less religion. But analyze religion, 
and it is everywhere the same. 

Theology, like the atmosphere, may be sometimes 
health-giving, or it may breed even death. Religion, like 
the air, can bring only life. For religion is the natural and 
simple trust of the soul in a power of good over it and about 
it, and its right relation to this; and theology is the reasoning, 
the theories, the systems, the conjectures, the traditions, that 
have gathered about this, sometimes making it clear, some- 
times making it obscure. 

When I say that there is but one religion, I mean that 
there is but one central religious truth, and this finds itself 
expressed with more or less clearness, with more or less 
purity, with more or less contradiction, in all forms of re- 
ligion that are worthy of the name. ‘This one religious 
truth is the goodness of God and the confidence that man may 
place in this for life and for death. ‘There is no form of 
religion, there is no theology worthy of the name, that 
does not express this with more or less consistency or con- 
tradiction. This truth is the utterance of religious faith. 
It is the one faith that is common to all religious souls. 
‘Theology is the result of human reason, of human inven- 
tion, of human prejudice, of human superstition, or of 
human tradition. It may contain things that are utterly 
at variance with a true religious faith. It may say with 
religion that God is good, and then it may go on to affirm — 
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things in regard to him which are inconsistent with all 
possible goodness. One theology makes one such scheme, 
and another theology another. Thus theologies differ, 
they contend, they excite hatreds and enmities; but 
religion is always one, is always at peace. Thus while 


there are many theologies, there is but one religion and 


one faith. 


I have said that the one religious faith affirms the good- 


ness of God and the trust that men may put in it for life 
and for death. We should have in our minds and hearts 
the knowledge and the feeling that the word “faith” when 
applied to religion can mean nothing else than this. ‘The 
word “‘faith” has its meaning like every other word, and in 
every-day life we always use it in this one sense and in no 
other. The theologies play with the word. They twist 
it and force it to their own ends. But the word “‘faith’’ on 
simple lips has one simple meaning. ‘The meaning of the 
word “‘faith” is confidence, and no man can imagine himself 
as using the word in any simple human relation in any 
other sense. You say that you have faith in a man’s 
honesty, but you could not say that you have faith in his 
dishonesty. You may believe that he is dishonest, but 
that belief you would not express by the word “‘faith.” Ifa 
friend is sick, you may have faith that he will recover. 
You could not say that you have faith that he will not 
recover, however much you might fear it, or however 
strongly you might believe it. So in a storm at sea you 
might have faith in the strength of your vessel: you could 
not have faith in its weakness. 

Now the theologies of the world affirm many things that 
cannot be objects of faith. ‘They may be believed, but the 
word “‘faith” could not properly be used with reference to 
them. One may have faith in the authority that teaches 
them, but the doctrines themselves cannot be held as 
matters of faith. ‘The doctrine of total depravity cannot 
be an object of faith. One may believe it, but ‘‘faith” is 
not the word by which this belief could properly be expressed. 
One may have faith in God’s justice, but the doctrines 
that make an awful caricature of this justice cannot be 
objects of faith. As the word ‘‘gospel” means good news, 


and no bad news can be called gospel, so faith means belief” 


in the good, and no belief in anything that is not good can 
be called faith; for, I repeat, the word “‘faith’’ means con- 
fidence. It will be a great help to us if we can naturally, 
spontaneously, almost instinctively, attach this meaning 
to the word ‘“‘faith’’ whenever we hear it and whenever we 
use it. It would be a thread to guide us through many a 
labyrinth of speculation, through many a maze of doc- 
trine. Thus the word ‘‘faith” implies a wholeness, a 
healthfulness, an elasticity, a confidence, a hope. ‘Thus 
we understand how there is and can be only one faith in the 
world; and if there is but one faith, there is, corresponding 
with this, but one religion. ‘This religion is faith in the good 
God, and love of him, and obedience to him, and love of 
his children. 

I once saw an old volume which occurs to me as repre- 
senting better than anything I can think of the contra- 
diction that often exists between theology and religion. 
It was a book describing the sufferings of the lost. Each 
sense had a chapter given it to show how each sense 
would have its torments. ‘The tortures which Nero and 
other cruel tyrants inflicted were described with terrible 
minuteness; but these, the book said, were nothing to the 
sufferings of the lost, for these tyrants were finite, but 
God is Infinite. But each chapter was followed by a 
prayer, a prayer to the Infinite Love,—a prayer full of 
faith and sweetness and tenderness. It seemed impossible 
that the two forms of utterance should stand in one book, 
should be the expression of one man. But in one the head 

spoke, and in the other the heart; in the one theology, and 
the other religion. 
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Where Did It Go? 


Where did yesterday’s sunset go, 

When it faded down the hills so slow, 

And the gold grew dim, and the purple light 
Like an army with banners passed from sight? 
Will its flush go into the goldenrod, 

Its thrill to the purple aster’s nod, 

Its crimson fleck the maple bough, 

And the autumn-glory begin from now? 


Deeper than flower-fields sank the glow 
Of the silent pageant passing slow. 


It flushed all night in many a dream, 

It thrilled in the folding hush of prayer, 
It glided into a poet’s song, 

It is setting still in a picture rare; 

It changed by a miracle none can see 
To the shifting lights of a symphony, 
And in resurrection of faith and hope 
The glory died on the shining slope, 


For it left its light on the hills and seas 
That rim a thousand memories. 
—William C. Gannett. 


The Leadership of the Church.* 


BY HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN. 


The prevailing note in current discussions of the church 
is a doleful one. Anybody with his eyes half open can 
assume the réle of a prophet of despair, and chant his 
little dirge over the decline of the ancient and venerated 
institution. It is a patent fact that people do not go to 
church as they themselves used to, or as their parents 
did. Recently in London a daily newspaper, intending 
to take a careful census of attendants upon all the churches 
on a certain Sunday, was dissuaded from doing so by 
certain Free Church leaders, who felt that the revelations 
could be but disheartening from the point of view of 
the church. As I write, comes this private letter from 
an editor of the leading religious paper in Great Britain, 
in which he writes: “Again our membership and Sunday- 
school figures are down. Worse than all, the churches 
are listless and lifeless.’ Moreover, while, in this coun- 
try, church membership shows fairly good increase from 
decade to decade, as compared with the growth of popula- 
tion, much of it is nominal; and to-day, outside even of 
that rather enigmatic relationship which classifies as ad- 
herents all the brothers-in-law of the church—the summer 
boarders and the men and women who attend on Easter 
Sunday only, there remain at least twenty million per- 
sons not connected with the church by even such slender 
ties as these. That means that the number of persons 
totally unreached, and so far as we can say unaffected, 
by the church in its organized life, is as large as the entire 
population of this country in 1845. 

One might dwell, too, upon the dwindling and decadent 
prayer meetings, the decline in candidates for the ministry, 
the hesitancy of the church to discern-and defy wrongs, 
the absence of a clear message and carefully thought out 
programme, the chronic indifference of multitudes, the 
calm disdain with which they pass by on the other side, 
the fiery indignation with which certain associations of 
men and women denounce the church for its inconsist- 
encies and weaknesses. 

Now what about such an outburst of pessimism? 
Shall we of the churches dispute its substantial accu- 
racy, or shall we present as persuasively as we can a num- 
ber of counter considerations that offset to a considerable 
degree the savage indictment? I for one am tired of 
diagnosis. Let us proceed with a positive programme. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of the church, its look 


* This ap written by the editor of the Congregationalist, "appeared in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra tor July. 
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must always be forward. If in three particulars the 
church can mount toa high level, it will gain in prestige 
and power. 

First, the righteousness and efficiency with which a 
church administers its corporate affairs determines, to a 
considerable degree, its hold upon the consciences and in- 


tellects of the world. ‘The church is a buyer of goods, an- 


employer of labor, a business concern. It should set a 
high standard of fairness, thoroughness, and promptness. 
Before it can influence the vast and ceaseless operations 
of business on change, in stores, factories, foundries, and 
mines, it must pay its minister and sexton a living wage 
and pay it punctually. Before it can help to improve the 
external appearance of the village, town, city, where it is, 
it must see that its own property is in good repair and that 
its immediate surroundings carry no suggestion of untidi- 
ness or neglect. Before it can consistently demand that 
the municipality keep its accounts with exactness and 
raise and administer the common revenues through 
methods that can endure testing of the strictest efficiency 
expert, it must handle its own finances and apportion its 
gifts for benevolences with wisdom and energy. 

But the church is not simply a business organization. 
It offers to the world a basis of association, the terms of 
which ought, from time to time, to be carefully studied, 
with a view to adjusting them to existing conditions. A 
creed which represented the consensus of Christian belief 
a century or even half a century ago may not be, in all its 
details, a creed to which the thinking man of to-day 
should be asked to subscribe. A thoroughgoing revision 
of their creeds would do much to re-establish some 
churches in the confidence of men and women who have 
some idea of the movement of thought in scientific and 
philosophical circles, who are aware of the flood of light 
which has fallen on the Old Testament and the New ‘Tes- 
tament records during the past fifty years, who have 


come to see that the least that Jesus requires in obedience . 


and personal devotion in order to admit men to his com- 
panionship is the least which the church which calls itself 
by his name can require in those who would matriculate 
in his earthly school. 

This is not reducing faith to a minimum. It is giving 
faith room enough in which to breathe and grow, and 
bear fruit. Simplify and Christianize our creeds. Let 
us pass them through the alembic of to-day’s Christian 
experiences. They will come out shorter, shorn of their 
antiquated phraseology and their dogmatic elaborations; 
but when they emerge from the revising process they will 
have gained in reality, grip, and power. It is not the 
length of a creed that saves us, but its vitality. As Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst well says, “If a man really believes 
in the first clause of the Apostles’ Creed, it is charged with 
sufficient motive to tear him to pieces.’”” We can do no 
one thing which will help more to maintain the intellect- 
ual and moral leadership of a group of churches which 
have historically stood for courage, honesty, and the 
forward look than to adjust our creedal basis to the Chris- 
tian thinking and experiences of the twentieth century. 

In still another field of the church’s corporate life there 
is call for the display of those qualities which make for 
leadership. A local church is not a separate entity. It 
is one of a great sisterhood. It should be constantly 
studying its resources and its opportunities, to determine 
how its particular contribution to the kingdom may fit 
in with those of the other churches. When, after careful 
study of the situation, it is clear that through federation 
or coalition it may accomplish more than by pursuing 
its solitary way, then without delay the step toward a 
temporary or permanent merging of forces should be 
taken, even though it involve sacrifice of precious asso- 
ciations and an historical name. ‘The plain call of duty 
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should be looked upon as a challenge of Christ, and a 
chance to test his own promise, ‘‘He who loseth his life 
shall save it.” 

Another way to vindicate the leadership of the churches 
is through co-operation with the forces of the modern 
world that are affecting the life of multitudes. The 
church has to compete for the interest and attention of 
men with institutions that possess much inherent strength 
and many acquired resources. As the world grows more 
complex and the pace of life increases, these counter at- 
tractions become more alluring. ‘The church ought to 
have a definite policy toward them; so that when any 
new force or movement emerges, the church should neither 
shut itself up in its shell and refuse to have any relations to 
it, nor confine itself to a policy of denunciation and re- 
pression. It may properly cry “No quarter”’ to such 
entrenched evils as the liquor and gambling business; 
but to other activities, neither wholly good nor wholly 
bad, fraught with many possibilities of harm and perhaps 
as many possibilities of good, the attitude should be one 
of discrimination. 


The church’s instinct, for example, with reference to | 


education has always been true and strong. It has pro- 


vided schools and colleges where they were lacking.» At. 


times it has sought to control their administration. Al- 
ways it has recognized that education was the handmaid 
to religion. In the field of literature the instinct of the 
church has not invariably been so unerring. Fiction has 
sometimes been tabooed; and young people, instead of 
being trained to appreciate the better and the best stories, 
have been advised to confine themselves to studying 
biographies, histories, and missionary textbooks. ‘This 
attitude of the church no longer prevails, throughout the 
country; but in the field of amusement we see the old- 
time tendency to choose the easier path, that of total 
abstinence and denunciation, rather than the more diffi- 
cult yet wiser course of discrimination. 

But the church is coming to see that as man has a soul 
to be saved and a mind to be informed and trained, so 
also he is born with a desire to be amused, and that what 


man and youth in the ceaseless strain of modern life need - 


is relaxation. ‘The essential thing is that the diversions 
should be wholesome and really re-creating. It is prob- 
ably not the business of one church in fifty to go into the 
picture-show business; but it is the business of all the 
churches to put its purifying touch upon the amusements 
of a city or a town, and now and then, in rare cases, as in 
Pawtucket, R.I., recently, in connection with the Civic 
Theatre, to institute the right kind of facilities for enter- 
taining and at the same time instructing the mobile, 
volatile, impressionable men and women of many nations, 
and the boys and girls, that throng the streets of our 
great manufacturing cities. 

This same thought applies to other forces that enlist 
the interest and energy of the world to-day,—to the news- 
paper press, daily and Sunday, to big and little business, 
to politics, international relationships, and to the rise of 
such movements within organized Christianity as the 
Immanuel Movement. The church should know about 
and care about all these and kindred forces that take 
powerful hold of contemporaneous life. It should de- 
mand that they be their best, and that they do their best 
for those who come under their influence. 

One more way in which the church can maintain and ex- 
tend its influence is by specializing on religion. Each of 
the great institutions of society has its particular work 
to do. If it fails in that, no matter how many other 
good things it may do, it has no reason for continued 
existence, and sooner or later will be supplanted by a more 
efficient agency. ‘The one great objective of the church 
is to make men aware of God, to bring them into conscious, 
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filial relationship with bim and into the genuine disciple- 
ship and the effective service of Jesus Christ. It must be 
doing that all the time, and with more success as the years 
go by. This objective gives dignity and worth to the 
hours of morning and evening worship, the instruction 
of the Sunday-school, the assemblies for conferences 
and prayer, the ministry of the Word, the passing of the 
message from lip to lip, the expression of the gospel in 
terms of practical helpfulness. Through this and kin- 
dred indispensable instrumentalities the world may be 
brought into the presence of unseen realities, and its latent 
hunger for God aroused and satisfied. 

A hard task this is in an age seemingly content with 
things seen and temporal; but unless the church gladly 
assumes and bravely discharges this its main task, it 
will forfeit the respect of thinking men and disappoint 
reformers and social workers at a time when the most 
discerning among them are realizing that ethical maxims 
and educational processes need the powerful assistance of 
religion. ‘The reason why so much betterment work fails 
to produce the desired changes in individuals is that there 
is no background in the way of parental example and teach- 
ing on which settlement workers and public and private 
school teachers can count. ‘The children and young people 
for whom such noble and self-denying efforts are put 
forth go back to homes where there is no religious atmos- 
phere and few of the sterling virtues induced by household 
religion of a genuine type. 

The church, if it did but realize the fact, has the goods 
the world wants and needs. The church can convey 
what no settlement or hospital or associated charities 
can give,—the grace and mercy of God, the teaching, the 
companionship, the saviourship of Christ. ‘To dabble in 
a thousand and one venturesome devices in the hope of 
catching the multitude and at the same time to neglect 
or disesteem the great salvation and the great commission 
is to invite disaster. 

Recognizing the justice of the challenge to the church 
to save society, and fully sympathizing with many new 
methods and experiments, I would register my conviction 
that the church, whatever methods it adopts, must cling 
to its central message and its spiritual aims. It must 
mediate and distribute the pardon, the peace, the comfort, 
the hope, the warning, the incentive, which go with the 
disclosure of the compassion of the infinite God. 

Who are the men and women who make up the modern 
world whose respect we of the church desire? Walk with 
me in imagination up a little village street with which I am 
familiar. We pass first between two houses in one of 
which lives a lonely old man, his wife and children gone, 
fighting his battle with tuberculosis, in the other of which 
have lived for years those who, whenever the law relaxes 
its vigilance, would pander to the appetite for liquor. A 
few steps further on is a home in which the only son not 
long ago brought sorrow and shame upon his parents. 
We pass other houses which are abodes of pain where 
those long shut in from their fellow-men wonder why God 
prostrates them with no prospect of relief, and homes out 
of which the father and bread-winner has gone leaving 


_ children far from self-support and needing not only educa- 


tion but wise parental influence, and homes out of which 
children have gone irito the wide world leaving aged par- 
ents to long for the years of happy family life that are no 
more and only half hoping and believing that there may 
be another world in which lives sundered here may come 
together again. ‘This is not an exceptional village street. 

We can go up and down the lanes and highways of our 
country and find on every side suffering, sorrow, loneli- 
ness, sin, neighborhood animosities and bickerings, do- 


n mestic discord, a limited mental horizon, low moral stand- 


and little faith in God or love for man. We can find, 
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too, if we are looking for it, no small measure of fidelity, self- 
sacrifice, and brotherly love. As a rule, wherever these 
graces are found, they are due to some touch of the Chris- 
tian church and the Christian gospel, either upon the 
present generation or its forbears. At any rate, the world 
of men as we know it to-day is a world in which the sweet- 
ening and uplifting influences which the Christian religion 
alone supplies are needed, and are capable of effecting 
marvellous results in the way of transforming and beau- 
tifying character. Men want shorter hours, higher 
wages, and better dwellings—of course they do—but deep 
down in their hearts they want, stall more, peace with God 
and an assurance of the life immortal. They not only 
appreciate the gospel when it is brought to them in its 
winsomeness and power, but the gospel is still powerful 
to effect mighty results. Quietly, patiently, persistently, 
to bring to bear upon this and that and the other man such 
redeeming influence is our bounden duty, and our un- 
speakable privilege. 


The Butterfly. 


BY M. GENOA MORRIS. 


Child of the summer sun! whose days 
Of transient glory seem 
An evanescent gleam 
In pleasure’s merry maze! 
Pray unto me thy life unfold— 
A secret old 
Which but the wise may know! 
See how the saucy elf doth poise 
Light on the swinging flower! 
True despot of his hour: 
He Nature’s good enjoys 
In simple faith, unknowing fear 
Or sorrow’s tear 
Or guilt’s despairing woe. 


A tale from him I ask in vain. 
Naught doth he ken or care 
Of that dim When or Where 
He joined the fairy train 
From ’mongst wee, lowly creeping things, 
When, finding wings, 
He soared in ecstasy! 
But I his story guess, and see 
A meaning that may dwell 
Therein; and this I tell 
To mortals, who should be 
With earth content, nor vainly sigh 
For worlds on high 
And endless liberty. 


How helpless he, an humble worm, 
Fast in his cradle lay, 
That changing Night and Day 
His cycle might perform! 
When lo! the Miracle was done! 
He saw the sun!— 
In rapture sought the sky! 
In no appointed time or place 
‘The cosmic System fails, 
And order aye prevails 
To fashion Nature’s face; 
While every bud that forms a flower 
Obeys the Power 
Which creeps that it may fly. 


So sleeps the Soul in dark cocoon, 
Her eager strivings bound 
By mysteries profound, 
Lest she awake too soon; 
Until, a creature of the light, 
She springs to sight, 
Fit for her high estate! 
O Psyche of the Butterflies! 
Love shall awaken thee, 
And Truth shall set thee free 
When her bright Sun doth rise! 
Still keep thy dream; this loom of dust 
Man holds in trust 
To weave thy glorious fate! 
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In August. 


Beside the country road with truant grace 

Wild carrot lifts its circles of white lace. 

From vines whose interwoven branches drape 
The old stone walls come pungent scents of grape. 
The sumach torches burn; the hardhack glows; 
From off the pines a healing fragrance blows; 
The pallid Indian-pipe of ghostly kin 

Listens in vain for stealthy moccasin. 

In pensive mood a faded robin sings; 

A butterfly with dusky, gold-flecked wings 
Holds court for plumy dandelion seed 

And thistledown, on throne of fireweed. 


The road goes loitering on, till it hath missed 

Its way in goldenrod, to keep a tryst 

Beyond the mosses and the ferns that veil 

The last faint lines of its forgotten trail, 

With Lonely Lake, so crystal-clear that one 

May see its bottom sparkling in the sun 

With many-colored stones. The only stir 

On its green banks is of the kingfisher 

Dipping for prey; but oft, these haunted nights, 
That mirror shivers into dazzling lights, 

Cleft by a falling star, a messenger 

From some bright battle lost, Excalibur. 
—Kathavine Lee Bates, in Christian Endeavor World. 


In Sunshiny Weather. 


BY SAMUEL, M.. CROTHERS. 


“For he sometimes in sunshiny weather 
fell into fits.” 

This quaint observation of Bunyan, inter- 
jected into the account of the terrible Giant 
Despair, does much to enliven the spirits of 
the sympathetic reader. Christian and Hope- 
ful were in a very sad plight. Doubting 
Castle was a gloomy stronghold. Its iron 
gates were heavy; and, as Christian after- 
ward discovered, ‘‘the lock went damnable 
hard.’”’ In fact, there seemed no way of es- 
cape from the clutches of the surly, old giant. 
That which first made them pluck up courage 
was the chance discovery that, grim and big 
as he was, he was subject to a constitutional 
weakness. The fact was that Giant Despair 
had fits. 

Now a giant who has fits, however vigi- 
lant he may be, cannot make a good jailer. 
It would be strange if, with their stout hearts 
and clear heads, they could not outwit their 
epileptic keeper. ‘“‘Let us consider,’ said 
Hopeful, ‘‘that all the law is not with Giant 
Despair. Who knows but that he may in a 
short time have another of his fits, and may 
lose the use of his limbs? and, if ever that 
should come to pass again, for my part, I 
am resolved to pluck up the heart of a man, 
and to try my utmost to get from under his 
hand. I was a fool I did not try to do it 
before.” 

The sun which shines on the just and the 
unjust shone also on Doubting Castle, in- 
vesting it with a radiance like that of the 
Delectable Mountains. There were per- 
fect days, now and then, when the sky was 
so blue and the air so full of life that it was 
very hard to maintain a consistent gloom. 
Even giants can’t stand everything: there’s a 
limit to their endurance. Thcre was a period 
of sunshiny weather that was too much for 
Giant Despair. He felt his strength sud- 
denly failing him, and he fell to the ground 
in an uncontrollable fit of cheerfulness. 

Poor old Giant Despair! What availed 
his castle and his stout club and all the 
conveniences for unmitigated despondency? 


His gloom-producing devices were of the| Cheerful Letter Exchange. 
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most approved construction. But, alas! 
there were moments when the hand that con- 
trolled them lost its cunning. At such times, 
in spite of the utmost effort of his will, he 
could not take himself quite seriously, and 
the world did not seem more than half bad. 
There was danger in these “‘often infirmities.” 
What if he should catch sight of his own face 
in a glass, and find his grimaces more amus- 
ing than terrifying, and should laugh out- 
right as he discovered what an old humbug 
he was! Then it would be all up with Giant 
Despair, and Doubting Castle would vanish 
instantly. - 

It was humiliating that, with all his huge 
bulk, he should be the victim of the ‘cosmic 
weather,’—and good weather at that! His 
philosophy had been the result of much pain- 
ful ratiocination. He had proved by a va- 
riety of syllogisms that this is the worst pos- 
sible world, and that the chief end of man is 
to find out how bad it is, and so make him- 
self miserable forever. So long as he stayed 
indoors, this philosophy seemed unassail- 
able; and, when he went down into the dun- 
geon of Doubting Castle, it seemed the last 
word of wisdom. Not a fact could he there 
find to contradict it. But, when he went out 
into the sunshine, he could hear Nature shriek- 
ing with laughter against his creed. A 
plague on the sunshiny weather! 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


BY LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 


The work of the Cheerful Letter Exchange 
has gone on so quietly for many years that 
it seems time to say a word about it in the 
Christian Register, that those who are not 
engaged in it or in the way of hearing about 
it may learn something of the great good it 
is accomplishing in fields not yet covered. 
When we began the work more than twenty 
years ago, we ourselves had no idea of the 
opportunities and possibilities that were 
open to us. It seems to me as if there were 
no work where so small an outlay of time and 
money could produce such large returns. 
Many illustrations of this might be given. 
Here is one. A member of one of our 
branches sent to a Western correspondent 
John Fiske’s little book, ‘‘ The Idea of God.” 
It came back in rather a ragged condition, 
with the apology that the borrower hoped 
that the condition of the book would be 
excused for it had been read by four hundred 
men in a mining camp. 

When we began to give and lend books, 
we thought that our correspondents would 
care chiefly for novels. There was an al- 
most immediate demand for school-books, 
then for Bibles in legible print, so that one 
of our branches made a point of supplying 
these. 

One of my first correspondents was a 
young wife, twenty-two years old, with 
four little children, living alone upon a 
homestead claim; without neighbors; with- 
out church; without schools; no doctor 
near in case of illness; her husband obliged 
to live at a distance in order to earn the 
bread of the family. We found that there 
was a whole population of these young 
mothers scattered about on ranches and 
prairies, and the lives of many of these 
have been changed and brightened by the 
The gratitude 
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they express for letters and reading-matter 
has been very touching. 

* Our work is not exactly like the Book 
Missions, because it does not consist of 
merely sending literature to those that need 
it, but results in personal friendly relations 
between the giver and the sender. 


“Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


It is the practical side of Unitarianism, the 
Brotherhood of Man. 


Although.at the beginning our intention 


was-entirely practical—to cheer and comfort 
the lonely and afflicted, it was inevitable 
that it should do good to the Unitarian 
cause in a way that we did not foresee. I 
once received a letter from Texas in which 
this sentence occurs: “I never heard of 
Unitarians before, but I think they are the 
best Christians I ever heard of.’’ Many of 
us could give quotations to the same effect 
from letters received. 

For some years the Alliance gave us a 
little financial aid, but now the Cheerful 
Letter Exchange is self-supporting. But we 
have a long waiting list (about two hundred 
persons) anxious to receive The Cheerful 


Letter, which is our medium of communica- ~ 


tion. If friends would send stbscriptions 
for the paper (fifty cents a year), it would do 
a great deal of good. Sometimes when we 
ask for these subscriptions, the answer is, 
“T have not time to read any more papers.” 
Will our friends kindly note that we do not 
ask them to receive the paper, but merely to 
send to our headquarters fifty cents (or for 
two copies, one dollar), which would enable 
us to send the paper to some one who would 
receive it with eager gratitude, and to whom 
it may bring education for the children of 
the neighborhood, comfort and encourage- 
ment in dark hours, a cheerful form of 
religion unmixed with theological dogma, 
and other blessings and benefits too numerous 
to mention? = 

Address all communications and all sub- 
scriptions to The Cheerful Letter Exchange, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Literature. 
THE QuESTION oF ALconoL, By Edward 
Huntington Williams. New York: The 


Goodhue Company. 75 cents.—The Good- 
hue Company is publishing a series of small~ 
books under the general title of The Personal 
Question Series, of which this is one. Dr. 
Williams was formerly professor of pathology 
in the State University of Iowa and assistant 
physician in the New York State Hospital 
Service. ‘The papers which he here presents 
are the result of an investigation undertaken 
for the Medical Record; and one chapter ap- 
peared in the Survey. The concluding chapter 
contains the salient portions of an address 
delivered at the National Conference for 
Race Betterment last January, by Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams, who shared in the investi- 
gations of his brother. After a consideration 
of the facts concerning the drug habit menace, 
Dr. Williams reviews temperance instruction 
as it has been given in the public schools. 
The chapter on “Liquor Legislation and In- 
sanity’’ presents some features of an investi- 
gation which concludes that Kansas and her 
sister States have general conditions to : 


rather than any special form of liquor legis- 
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lation, for their relatively small insane pop- 
ulation. The closing chapter states the rea- 
sons for regarding certain proposed measures 
of repression, looking to country-wide pro- 
hibition, as Utopian, and outlines an evo- 
lutionary programme for the amelioration of 
existing conditions and the ultimate solution 

_of the liquor problem. ‘The first step in such 
a programme is the provision of rational 
treatment for the dipsomaniac. The liquor 
problem is pre-eminently, however, a prob- 
lem of adolescence. ‘The immature nervous 
system is peculiarly susceptible to the effects 
of alcohol, and as to this there is no difference 
of opinion among authorities. No reform 
movement can be effective which does not 
take for one of its guiding principles the ideal 
of keeping alcohol from the youth and devel- 
eping self-control in the individual. The 
saloons should be under strict regulations, 
and substitutes therefor should be. provided 
by the co-operation of all bodies organized 
for educative or philanthropic purposes. 
The need of such rational handling of this 
enormous evil was never so urgent in America 
as it is to-day, and “‘ the way in which we treat 
the adolescents of to-day will largely de- 
termine the character of the civilization of 
the America of to-morrow.’”’ We welcome 
every contribution to such sane and serious 
study of this question. 


SEASIDE SCENES AND ‘THOUGHTS. By 

Walter Wilder. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
—Walter Wilder must not hope to conceal 
his identity under any alliterative pseudonym 
so long as he allows an excellent picture 
of his face, well known near Boston, at 
least, to appear in the front of his book; 
nor is it clear why the pseudonym is neces- 
sary. These pages, written as a diary, 
appeared first in the columns of the Spring- 
field Republican, where they attracted interest 
enough to suggest their publication in more 
permanent form. ‘‘They contain only,’ the 
writer says modestly, “the reports and 
thoughts of an old man who is keenly sympa- 
thetic with his fellow-men, especially with 
the juvenile portion of them. It is all plain 
and easy reading, of just what he saw, made 
a note of, and thought about.”’ It isa record 
of a summer by the sea, a summer with no 
startling events or sudden surprises, but with 
constant appreciation of the beauty of the 
universe and the joy of human companion- 
ship. The writer comments on the passing 
show about him, easily stirred to reflection or 
reminiscence. He is sometimes assertive in 
statements that compel the reader to dissent 
from his conclusions, but his good nature 
and general fair-mindedness allow this with- 
out a loss of good temper. One may wish 
occasionally to answer back, but it is hardly 
worth while unless one could share the stroll 
along the beach and make the “answer”’ as 
incidental as the comment. It is a great 
“thing when an octogenarian keeps, in spite 
of deafness or other infirmity, the warm, 
eager interest in his fellow creatures, the de- 
sire for justice and brotherhood in the world, 
and the alertness of mind that characterize 
this diary. 

Tue Evrsica, Aspects or Evo.uTion. 
By John C. Kimball. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. $1.25; by mail, 
- $1.36.—A multitude of ministers have, es- 
pecially in the last years of the nineteenth 

c , done their work under the shadow 
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of a great apprehension—the fear of the 
effect of the doctrine of evolution as that 
doctrine established itself more and more 
firmly in the ‘‘secular’” thought of men. 
But an ever-growing number of ministers 
have had no such apprehension, but instead 
a great joy as they have found evolution 
and religion not enemies, but friends and 
allies. Of the latter number was the author 
of this interesting volume. It is a distinct 
addition to the literature of evolutionary re- 
ligion. It is the second of companion vol- 
umes, and continues through seven chapters 
the author’s thought on this line. An ap- 
pendix contains six excellent sermons. 


~Goop Form For AL Occasions. By 

Florence Howe Hall. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $1.00 net.—Mrs. Hall bases her 
social requirements on good sense and 
thoughtfulness for others, the only correct 
basis, of course, for that agreeable associa- 
tion with others which is the aim and object 
of week-end visits, teas, receptions, and the 
like. She makes it evident what correct 
usage demands, of both hostess and guests, 
what a débutante or a bride may properly 
expect of her friends, what especial oppor- 
tunities and obligations are supplied by such 
functions-as the public dinner, or an attto- 
mobile trip, and, particularly, what one may 
and may not do in public places as hotel, 
restaurant, or theatre. Mrs. Hall has long 
been an authority on social usage, and her 
little book has the stamp of justified cor- 
rectness. 


THE Price oF Love. By Arnold Bennett. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.35 net.— 
This is one of the novels that gains much by 
appearance in book form, so much so, in- 
deed, that it is well worth the while of any 
reader who followed its course as a serial 
to reread it at one or two sittings. Mr. 
Bennett’s consistent, realistic character study 
is thereby brought out, and the unity of 
the development is emphasized. Rachel is 
a true woman, and her experience, which 
taught her the mother love, ever side by 
side with the wife love in a woman’s heart, 
is typical in so far as the effects produced 
are concerned. Mr. Bennett has not fallen 
below his previous work. The book has been 
honored with a special limited edition, with 
sixteen illustrations, many of them in color, 
which is sold for $2. 


Miscellaneous. 

In his new book, Memorials of Eminent 
Yale Men, Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes in- 
cludes the biography of James Fenimore 
Cooper, who was for three years a member 
of the Class of Yale, 1806, until his expulsion 
from college for some too boisterous prank. 
That the discipline of the college authorities 
did not rankle with him in after life is shown 
in a letter to Prof. Benjamin Silliman at the 
height of his popularity. He writes: “I 
could wish you to mention me to Mr. Day 


and Mr. Kingsley; I dare say I should say | 


Dr. Kingsley, but of this lam inthe dark. I 
remember the latter with affection. He did 
his duty, and more than his duty by me; 
and could I have been reclaimed to study by 
kindness, he would have done it. My mis- 
fortune was extreme youth. I was not six- 
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teen when you expelled me. I had been 
early and highly educated for a boy,—so 
much so as to be far beyond most of my class- 
mates in Latin; and this enabled me to play 
—a boy of thirteen!—all the first year. I 
dare say Mr. Kingsley never suspected me of 
knowing too much, but there can be no great 
danger now in telling him the truth. So 
well was Lgrounded in the Latin that I scarce 
ever looked at my Horace or Tully until I 
was in his fearful presence; and if he recollects, 
although he had a trick of trotting me about 
the pages in order to get me mired, he may 
remember that I generally came off pretty 
well. There is one of my college adventures 
which tickles me, even to this day.” Then 
the great novelist goes on to describe with 
almost undergraduate enthusiasm a success- 
ful “bluff” in a Homer recitation. 


THREE LECTURES ON MODERN POETRY 


OFFERED BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
AUTHOR OF 
“IN VIVID GARDENS.” 
Democratic Ideals of Contemporary Poets. 
The Woman Revelation in Modern Poetry. 
California Poetry. 
For terms and dates address Mrs. MARGUERITE WILKIN- 
son, Coronado, Cal. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


I Gi ‘Cares Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 


“eo 

Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“ 


LD with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities, It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston 
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The Dome, 
Tabby’s Kits. 


Old Tabby took her kits to walk, 
They were a pretty show: 
Young Mustard Pot, and Old King Cole, 
And little Spit 0’ Snow. 
“Tf dogs we meet,”’ said mother Puss, 
“See, hump your back and spit!” 
Exactly as his mother did 
Did every little kit. 


They strolled about the poultry yard, 
They peeped in every pen, 

For Tabby knew the gander’d gone 
To swim with goslings ten. 

They saw the horses and the cows, 
They saw the chicks at play, 

And then came back upon the lawn, 
To frolic in the hay. 


But there, dear me! a dog they spied— 
Each furry back went high, 

And “‘s’ s’ p’ t” each kitten said 
As fierce as he could cry. 

“Meow, meow,” laughed mother Cat; 
“Why get in such a fright? 

That’s Baby’s little wooden dog, 
He cannot bark nor bite.” 


Then Old King Cole looked quite ashamed, 
And Mustard Pot said “Mew!” 
But little Spit o’ Snow, he laughed, 
And then the rest laughed, too, 
And when a real, live dog they saw 
They all forgot to spit, 
But ran and helped him lap his milk, 
Tabby and every kit. 
—Annie M. L. Hawes, in the Churchman. 


The Sawing Match. 


In one corner of the old academy play- 
ground a group had gathered about two boys, 
Sandy Jardine and Max Guerney. Sandy 
was a tall, strong, large-featured chap, as 
opposite as the poles to the little, lithe, dark 
youth who stood near him, looking up in his 
face with laughing black eyes. 

They were leaders, these two, each of his 
particular clan; and respecting their popu- 
larity the school was nearly equally divided. 
A strong rivalry existed between them, good- 
natured enough, for the most part, though 
sometimes verging toward unfriendliness. 
Just now Sandy was evidently excited, almost 
angry. Ina foot-race the preceding Saturday 
Max had beaten him, gaining a supremacy 
which he possibly might hold. 

“Yes, you did whip me, fast enough,” 
Sandy was saying, while a dull red mounted 
to his cheek. ‘‘But, all the same, I’ll whip 
you to pay for it, and any day you’ve a mind 
to set.” 

“The track was too short,” cried one of 
Sandy’s champions. ‘‘That’s what’s the 
matter. By the time Sandy got under head- 
way, he had toturn. The walk was laid out 
for little fellows.” 

Considerable laughter followed this sally; 
and the “‘little fellow,’’ Max, joined in it 

’ heartily. 

“Come, I’ll match you in any way you 
like!’”? continued Sandy. ‘‘Come now,— 
rowing, riding, running, wrestling,—which 
shall it be? Come! I dare you, Max 
Guerney!” A little murmur of approval ran 
around the group, and the boys waited for 
Max’s reply. Well they knew he would 
never refuse a dare. ‘‘I, as the challenged 


-his laughing black eyes. 
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interrogated Max, with a side glance from 
“Well, then, I'll 
neither ride nor row nor run nor wrestle. But 
I'll saw wood with you, Sandy; and you may 
beat me, if you can. 

“Till tell you.” Max’s voice rose clear 
above the tumult. ‘I’m in earnest enough. 
There’s old Uncle Nathan Blines and his 
wife, poorer than double distilled poverty; 
and nobody to do a hand’s turn for ’em since 


‘Siah died. I saw Uncle Nathan out chew- 
ing at his woodpile. You know they hauled 
him some cord-wood last winter,—your 


father, Sandy, and mine. ‘There’s -pretty 
near five cords of wood, I guess; and we'll 
have somebody divide and measure it for us. 
Then we'll saw to win; and, if you whip me 
in it, Sandy, the next Saturday I’ll match 
you in splitting and housing it for him. 
What do you say?”’ 

Sandy joined in the cheers and laughter 
with the utmost good nature. 

“Done!” nodded he. “I'll do it.” 

Up spoke a slim, wiry little fellow at his 
elbow. ‘‘You shan’t do the whole of it. 
Say, Charlie Bugbee, I'll split for Sandy, 
and you for Max.” 

“ Agreed!” said Charlie. 

“And we'll wheel in for you two, Art 
Humphrey and I,” declared Sandy’s brother 
Jack. ‘“‘Won’t we, Art?” 

“Whew! What a fine thing we are going 
to make out of it!” laughed Max. “I'll 
tell you, boys, we might have the match in 
Uncle Nathan’s back yard. Charge fifteen 
cents or so admission, and give Uncle Nathan 
the money.” 

“Hooray!’’ shouted Reub Story. “My 
brother Bob works in the Clarendon Star 
office, and I'll get him to print our hand- 
bills. He owes me ten cents, anyway.” 

“Good for you, Reub!’ cried Max. 
““Grand -sawing match! Ditto splitting! 
Ditto wheeling! Fifteen cents’ admission. 
Children full price. Gate open from 10 A.M. 
too 5:8. A 

Next day the prospective sawing match was 
noised about the town, and a day or two later 
the hand-bills were out. It madea great deal 
of talk, both sportive and serious, in the little 
village. 

“Tt’s a good idee,—a fust-rate idee!” 
That was Captain Winty Coolidge, you 
might know. “It larns the boys that mixin’ 
kindness to other folks with their fun don’t 
hurt nothin’. It’s wuth a quarter, and I’m 
a-goin’ to pay it.” 

There was every indication that the sawing 
match would be a success financially. 

“T don’t believe the back yard will hold 
’em all,” laughed Max to the half-dozen boys 
who with him were taking their homeward 
way after school Friday night. ‘‘Have you 
got the tickets, Reub?”’ 

“Yes, a hundred and fifty of ’em.”’ 

“Good! Now all we want is a fair day.’’ 

Hazy clouds veiled the burning face of the 
sun, and there was a cool breeze blowing. 
The sawing was to begin at nine o’clock, and 
before that time the board benches ranged 
along the back-yard fence were filled with 
merry lookers-on. 

At precisely the same instant the first two 
logs across the saw-horses fell in twain. 

How everybody cheered, sending little 
tingles of excitement thrilling along every 
boyish nerve! 


The,hours wore on. The crowd came and 


party, have a right to choose the weapons?” | went, surging in and out of the back yard 
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with jolly chat and laughter. The saws 
shrieked, the axes flashed in air, the wheel- 
barrows trundled from woodpile to woodshed. 
Peleg, who had been engaged to make music 
for the occasion, fiddled through and through 
his repertory of tunes, from “‘ Yankee Doodle” 
to “Money Musk”’; and at length came high 
noon, with twenty minutes for refreshments. 

In the afternoon the excitement waxed 
stronger. The boys sawed steadily on, with 
scarcely any symptoms of fatigue. 

Everybody was laughing and talking of 
the sport. Even Mrs. Colonel Grosvenor, the 
great lady of the village, drove up to the 
back-yard gate in her carriage, bringing a 
demijohn of delicious iced lemonade for the 
young sawyers and their friends. Captain 
Winty Coolidge walked around, rubbing his 
pudgy hands together, and sprinkling in en- 
couraging remarks between the shrieks of the 
saws and the squeaks of the fiddle. 

“It’s a good thing to strengthen the 
muscles,—the muscles. A long chalk sensi- 
bler than walking ten hours to the stretch,— 
so ’tis, so ’tis! Good boys! Doing well,’ 
all on ye!”’ 

How earnest every one became, to be 
sure, when the sticks in each woodpile might 
be counted! 

“You never saw anything like it,” said 
Max to his mother, between huge mouthfuls 
of bread and jam, at the tea table that night. 
“Everybody who had a handkerchief shook 
it, I know; and Aunt Nabby waved her big 
checked apron. ‘They were all singing out, 
‘Go it!’ and ‘Good!’ till a fellow couldn’t 
hear himself think. Uncle Nathan sat in the 
door, trotting his foot and wiping his eyes; 
though what for I can’t imagine. Oh, ’twas 
great! And, when we counted up the money, 
there were $29.60 clean cash for Uncle 
Nathan. 

“Oh, yes’m, Sandy beat by twenty-four 
seconds; and Sandy’s cap’n again at the 
school. And, of course, Dickey Bird beat. 
Charlie, because Charlie couldn’t split my 
last stick till I sawed it; for they kept right 
on our heels the whole time. But Art 
Humphrey beat Jack Jardine. For Art 
caught up the wood in his arms, quick as 
Charlie split it, and ran into the shed with’ 
it and out, while Jack was unloading his 
wheelbarrow. It gives a fellow an appetite,” 
concluded Max, with a sidelong glance from 
his laughing eyes, as he reached for his third 
helping of jam. ‘But it’s a little hard on 
the arms.” —Boston Traveller. 


Lincoln and the Sentry. 


Foreign visitors are surprised to find that 
there are no sentries at the White House. 
During the war a solitary soldier mounted 
guard, and on one occasion had an amusing 
colloquy with President Lincoln. — 

Mr. Lincoln emerged from the front door, 
his lank figure bent over, as he drew tightly 
about his shoulders the shawl which he em- 
ployed for such protection; for he was on his 
way to the War Department, at the west 
corner of the grounds, where in times of 
battle he was wont to get the midnight de- 
spatches from the field. 

As the blast struck him, he thought of the 
numbness of the pacing sentry, and, turning 
to him, said :— 

“Young man, you’ve got a cold job ~ 
to-night. Step imside, and stand guard 
there.” ae 
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replied. 

“Ves,” said the President, in his argu- 
mentative tone. 
performed just as well inside as out here, 
and you'll oblige me by going in.” 


answered, and resumed his beat. 


turned back again. ‘It occurs to me that I 
am Commander-in-chief of the Army, and I 
order you to go inside!”’ 


Billie Fairfield’s Promise. 


When Billie took the milk to Mrs. Selden 
one morning, and she asked him if he would 
bring another quart that night, he said 
“Ves'm” promptly, and then never thought 
of it again until he was in bed. 


“Well, I can’t take it now,” said Billie; but 


he could not go to sleep, though he turned and 
tossed and twisted tillhe was tired. Atlast he 
went to the head of the stairs, and shouted, 
“Mother!” 

Mrs. Fairfield had just threaded her needle 
and stretched a stocking with a big hole in it 
overherhand. She said, “‘Oh, dear!’ but she 
went to see what Billie wanted. 

“You'll have to go now,” she said quietly, 
when he had told her. 

“Oh, mother! I can’t go away up there 
alone.”” Mrs. Fairfield knew that, for Billie 
was never out alone at night. His father had 
gone to bed downstairs with the baby; and, 
if they waked him, baby would wake, too. 
So Mrs. Fairfield thought a minute. Then 
she said: “We'll see. I’ll have the milk 

ready when you come down.” 

\ When Billie got into the kitchen, his mother 
| stood at the door with her hat and shawl on. 
Billie began to feel ashamed. He wished he 
dared to go alone; but he did not, for it was a 
lonesome road. He took the milk, and they 
tramped over the snow up the long hill with- 
out a word. The wind blew in their faces, 
and Billie’s ears were cold; but he had the 
milk-can in one hand, and pulled his sled with 
the other, so there was no way to warm them. 
He was ashamed to ask his mother to take 
the milk. 

Mrs. Selden exclaimed when she opened 
the door: “‘Why, what made you come away 
up here to-night? And you, too, Mrs. Fair- 
field. It’s too bad! I could have got along 
somehow without the milk.” 

“Billie promised you,’ Mrs. Fairfield an- 
swered. And Billie wished nobody would 
look at him. 

“*”’Twasn’t any matter, she said, mother,” 
he urged, when they had started for home 

again. 

The wind was in their backs now, and Bil- 
lie’s ears were warm. 

“Buy the truth, and sell it not,” said his 

. mother. “The matter was your promise, 
Billie. Would you sell the truth just to get 
__ rid of walking up to Mrs. Selden’s!”’ 

Billie made no answer. He was ashamed 
again. 

Presently he asked his mother if she would 
slide down hill. Mrs. Fairfield laughed; but 
she was a small woman, and she tucked her- 
self up on the front of the sled, while Billie 
stuck on behind, and they slid down the long 
hill to their own yard, where Billie skilfully 
steered in. His mother praised the way he 
managed his sled, but Billie was still uncom- 


—-.. 


“My orders keep me out here,’”’ the soldier 


“But your duty can be 


“T have been stationed outside,’’ the soldier 


“Hold on there!” said Mr. Lincoln, as he 
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“Why don’t you do something to me, 


mother?” he said, while they were warming 


themselves at the big coal-stove in the sitting- 
room. 
good whipping.” 

His mother smiled at him. 

“°'Twould be pretty hard work for me to 
whip such a big boy as you are. Don’t you 
want to help instead of making me do more? 
I'll tell you how you will be punished, Billie,” 
she continued. ‘“‘It’s too late to finish mend- 
ing these stockings to-night, so I shall mend 
them to-morrow when I was going to make 
a cottage pudding, and there’ll be no pudding 
for dinner.”’ 

Cottage pudding was Billie’s favorite des- 
sert, and this was a blow that he laid to heart. 

He and his father would say “‘cottage pud- 
ding”’ to each other for a long time afterward, 
if anything was in danger of being neglected 
or forgotten. 
to be a man, and people said, “Just give me 
Billie Fairfield’s word: that’s all I want,” 


Billie would smile, and say, “‘ Yes, my mother 


taught me to keep a promise.’’—A. M. L. 
Hawes, in Sunday School Times. 


The Learner. 


Years and years ago, in the sixteenth 
century, a street in Italy was enlivened 
by the passing of a cardinal. As all wise 
children know, a cardinal is a kind of extra- 
ordinarily important minister, and in the 
days of this story cardinals were far more im- 
portant than they are to-day. 

As this particular cardinal walked through 
the streets, all the men took off their hats, 
and some of the women knelt in the road and 
asked him to give them his blessing. The 
cardinal responded kindly, and smiled as 
he passed on through a respectful people. 

As he walked he met an old man with a 
particularly noble face; and when the old 
man did him reverence, he surprised those 
who watched by stopping to speak to him. 

“Whither goest. thou?’’ asked he. 

“My lord,’’ was the respectful reply of 
the old man, ‘“‘I go to the school of sculpt- 
ure:”’ 

The cardinal smiled, to show he was inter- 
ested in the answer. Then he asked again,— 

““Wherefore goest thou to the school of 
sculpture?”’ 

“My lord,’’ was the reply of the noble old 
man, ‘I go to the school of sculpture to 
learn.” 

With that he bowed, as one who waited 
the cardinal’s permission to say farewell. 
Soon they had parted, and the old man went 
his way to the school of sculpture to learn. 

Among those who watched and _ over- 
heard was a mother with her boy, and when 
both the cardinal and the noble old man 
were out of earshot, the mother said,— 

“Son of mine, didst thou hear what the 
old gentleman said?” 

“JT heard, mother of mine,” answered the 
boy. ‘‘The noble old man said, ‘I go to the 
school of sculpture to learn.’ It seems to 
me strange that so old a man should want 
to learn.” 

“Child,” said his mother, “it is even 
stranger than you think, for knowest thou 
not the name of the noble old gentleman? 
I see thou knowest not. His name is 
Michel Angelo.” 

“What!” said the boy, excitedly, “‘ Michel 
Angelo, the great sculptor?” 


“T b’lieve I’d feel better to have a 


And when Billie had grown 
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His mother nodded. 

“The sculptor,’’ went on the boy, “who, 
father says, is the greatest sculptor Italy has 
ever seen; who is perhaps, I heard him say, 
the greatest sculptor the world will ever 
seep.” 

“That is so,” answered the hoy’s mother, 
gravely. “‘Michel Angelo, who goes to the 
school of sculpture to learn, is perhaps the 
greatest sculptor of all time; and, old as he 
is, he is still learning.” 

The boy was thoughtful for a time, and 
so much did he think that he even forgot 
to notice a working-man who was carrying 
about for sale two tame birds perched on 
an outstretched finger. 

His mother noticed and 
mothers are rather happy when their boys 
are thinking. She smiled again when her 
boy spoke, for what do you think he said? 

“Mother mine,’ said the boy, “if a noble 
and famous old gentleman like Michel 
Angelo still keeps on learning, I think I 
ought to work a little harder at my lessons.” 

Quickly the boy’s mother looked serious. 

“You are right, my son,’ she said, “and 
there is’ something more. Michel Angelo 
learnt much from a great servant of God 
whose name was Savonarola, and, though 
he is now very old, Michel Angelo is still 
learning to be good.”—J. G. Stevenson, in 
the Christian World. 


smiled, for most 


Faithful Bird Messengers. 


A wonderful little bird is the carrier pigeon. 
When one of them is sent on an errand it 
keeps about its business and nothing can 
tempt it to turn aside. Straight home it 
goes. A group of them were let loose in 
Rome some time ago for a seven days’ trip 
over the Alps. Some of them reached home 
safely, though very tired. 

A man says that one carrier pigeon, sent 
on a different journey, stopped to rest on 
his window-sill a few moments, and the 
little silver band on its foot showed that it 
was bound for New York. The man tried 
all sorts of dainties to coax the little creature 
to stay awhile, but it was of no use. It 
seemed to know it was on important business 
and must not play or dawdle. 


The teacher in a Boston kindergarten 
asked, ‘‘Where do the birds go in winter?” 
A little four-year-old piped up, ‘South 
Boston.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresEeNtT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genegat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Robin. 


BY ALYS INGRAHAM. 


O little prophet of the coming rain, 
Whose happy notes are carolled o’er and o’er, 
* When the sun-loving songsters sing no more, 
Intent, we listen to thy sweet refrain! 
Think not thy song is warbled ail in vain! 
Perchance some soul has heard thee and is glad. 
If tones so pure have made one heart less sad, 
Sing on, rain-loving bird, and sing again! 
Oft in my childhood, when thy notes I heard, 
When in my. sky the sun was overcast, 
“Take heart!” one said, “the rain will soon be past; 
‘Cheer up! Cheer up!’ 
Bird of the orchard, to me ever dear, 
Gladly I listen to thy song of cheer! 


so sings the brave rain-bird.” 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


Mr. R. Cobleigh, one of the editors of the 
Congregationalist, sends to that paper the 
following report of his vacation. One may 
hope that some happy year Mr. Cobleigh 
will spend a fortnight on Star Island, not to 
desert Appledore, but to discover for his 
own surprise and delight the charms of its 
neighboring island, unrestricted in outlook, 
unique in a beauty that differentiates it 
from the many other beautiful places all along 
this wonderful Maine coast, and unspoiled 
by cottages and other buildings. Star Island 
never reveals itself to the visitor of half a day. 
One must have lived on both islands to under- 
stand the difference in the quality of their 
charm. 


One of the most rewarding vacations that 
I have ever enjoyed has just been passed on 
the Isles of Shoals. I went there because 
I had found through previous experience 
that it is one of the best places in all the 
world for a tired man to rest. I was not 
disappointed either in the islands or in the 
effect of a two weeks’ stay there. Many vaca- 
tions prove unsatisfactory because the vaca- 
tionist tires himself out as fast ashe gets rested 
or perhaps faster, and upon his return he may 
need to devise some means of recovering 
from the effects of the vacation. A satis- 
factory vacation, for me, includes a complete 
change of locality, interests, atmosphere and 
companionship and that which is just as 
important, such contacts with nature as 
will bring refreshment and inspiration. JI am 
fond of the country and the mountains, but 
my most satisfactory vacations have always 
been upon the rugged shores of the sea. 
There is abundant satisfaction in the surf 
and§cliffs and caves of the Isles of Shoals, 
and§the other conditions that I sought also 
were there. 

I wonder that more people do not go to the 
Isles of Shoals for their vacations. Years ago, 
in the days when Oscar Laighton and his 
brother, the late Cedric Laighton, were in 
their prime, being known as the ‘‘sea kings,”’ 
and conducted the hotels, it was an exceed- 
ingly popular resort; but in recent years it 
seems to have been almost forgotten by many 
people who at heart really desire such a place 
for their summer vacation. However, it has 
never ceased to attract a considerable number. 
Fortunately the prospect is good for the 
islands to become a religious conference 
Mecca. It would be deplorable should they 
be made a really popular resort with noisy 
amusement places and crowds of amusement- 
seekers, and I hope that they will not be 
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spoiled by too many cottages or other build- 
ings. But for conferences they are ideal. 
They are far removed from noise, distractions 
and heat; the grandeur and charm of the sea 
is a constant inspiration; anda restful vaca- 


tion may be combined with attendance at | 


conference sessions. 

Only one of the islands is really beautiful 
and that is Appledore. The others are 
barren and rocky. They are attractive in 
their frames of lashing waves and high-tossed 
spray, and there is much of historic interest 
in them. ‘The latter is especially true of 
Star Island, which is the headquarters of the 
conferences._ Star Island was the site of the 
fishing village of Gosport, which many years 
ago had a population of about 600. ‘The 
little old burying ground is a suggestion of the 
departed population. A striking memorial of 
the first settled minister of the island parish, 
Rev. John Tucke, has just been erected in the 
form of a towering monument. Another 
monument which is soon to be restored from 
its present dilapidated condition is in mem- 
ory of the fact that Capt. John Smith dis- 
covered these islands and named them 
Smith’s Isles in 1614—just three hundred 
years ago. Still another landmark is the 
outlook which marks the site of an old fort 
on a headland, and other points of interest 
are to be noted which remind one of heroic 
and tragic incidents of the early colonial days. 

Probably the most interesting bond be- 
tween the early settlers upon Star Island and 
present-day visitors is the old stone church 
which is kept in perfect condition and is used 
during religious conferences for candle-light 
services each evening. I happened to be 
upon the Isles of Shoals during a part of the 
Unitarian summer meetings and I was in- 
terested to learn from Mr. Thomas H. Elliott 
of Lowell, Mass., the founder and leading 
spirit through the eighteen years that the 
meetings have been held, that it might not 
have been possible to continue them had it 
not been for the old church. It is a pictur- 
esque sight when the conference crowd comes 
out of the Oceanic Hotel auditorium after 
an evening session and silently files up the 
winding, rocky path to the church, the way 
being lighted by candle lanterns, which those 
who carried them hung upon hooks arranged 
around the walls inside the church, always 
observing the tradition of silence except to 
participate in the simple but impressive ser- 
vice. Unnumbered congregations thus have 
found spiritual inspiration that made a lasting 
impression upon those present and has com- 
municated a vital element to conferences. 
I could not fail to note the reverence with 
which those who have formed the habit of 
attending these summer conferences referred 
to the little old stone church. Iam glad that 
the candle-light services are to be continued 
during our own Congregational conference 
each evening at the close of its programme. 

On the attractions of Appledore Island I 
am an enthusiast. ‘There is a good, broad 
path which winds its way some two miles 
around the shores of the island—thanks to 
the good “‘sea-kings.” At every turn and 
upon every little hilltop a beautiful vista or 
new impression of the broad sweep of sea 
and sky, in ever-changing colors, comes into 
view. The rugged interior of the island with 
close-grown thickets repels exploration, ex- 
cept in the beaten paths, but it is beautiful 
to look upon, adorned by many flowers, in- 


land close to the rocks the bright bluets and 
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hollows slender blue flag and pink convolvulus, 


dainty pimpernels. ’ 

But oh, those grand old rocks and cliffs! 
and what comforting assurance of power and 
purpose in the constant motion of the mighty 
sea which dashes upon their feet and is re- 
sisted by them! What refreshment in those 
breezes, which seem to be always blowing 
over the Isles of Shoals! And the wonder- 
ful changing colors of sunset and after-glow! 

I met and heartily enjoyed the companion- 
ship of kindred spirits who shared my en- 
thusiasm for Appledore. Of course there 
was ‘‘Uncle Oscar’’ Laighton, brother of the 
far-famed Appledore poetess, Celia Thaxter, 
and himself a poet, who is a rare old boatman 
overflowing with fascinating lore of the island 
as he takes us around the islands in his fleet 
little motor boat. Then there is Arthur Taft 
Chase of Haverhill, Mass., who entertains 
and instructs the hotel guests with his big 
telescope and wonder-revealing microscope 
and knows all about the islands as well as 
many other things worth while. I heartily 
enjoyed the companionship of that refined, 
witty and wise architect and designer of 
churches, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, 
and in the brief periods when I turned from 
the sea and the shore to people at the hotel 
I touched elbows with other men and women 
who added much to the pleasure and per- 
manent gain of the days on Appledore. 


Rey. George M. Bodge. 


On Saturday, July 18, at his home, 131 
Temple Street, West Roxbury, Mass., oc- 
curred the death of Rev. George M. Bodge, 
long prominent in the Unitarian ministry, 
and one of the best-known historical and gene- 
alogical authorities in New England. 

The funeral was held on Monday, July 20, 
Rey. George F. Pratt of Dorchester officiat- 
ing, and his service was followed by the ritual’ 
of the Knights Templar of William Parkman 
Commandery. 

Mr. Bodge was born on Feb. 14, 1841, at 
South Windham, Me., the son of Rey. John 
and Esther Bodge. He was fitted for col- 
lege at Bridgton Academy, paying his way 
by teaching. In 1861 he enlisted. for the 
Civil War as fife-major in the Seventh Maine 
Regiment, serving one year, when he was 
honorably discharged on account of ill- 
health. He graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in the class of ’68, and then for ten years 
taught successively at Bethel Academy, Gor- 
ham Seminary, and Westbrook Seminary, 
all Maine schools. ; 

After a course at Harvard Divinity School, 
he was ordained to the Unitarian ministry 
in 1878, and his first pastorate was with the 
Third Religious Society, Dorchester, In 
1884 he began an eight years’ pastorate at 
the Church of Our Father in East Boston. 
Later he was for six years minister of the 
First Parish Church, Leominster, and for 
seven years had charge of a church at West- 
wood, Mass. 

He retired in r905, but had done consider- 
able literary work since. He published 
“The Churchill Family in America” and 
‘Soldiers in King Philip’s War.” For years 
he maintained Unitarian summer preaching 
in Naples, Me., where part of his boyhood 
was spent while his father was settled there. _ 
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23, G, A. R., of Kast Boston; was honorable 
prelate of William Parkman Commandery, 
K. T., and formerly was chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge, K. of P. He also belonged to 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants, the 


Society of Colonial Wars, Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, and the Piscataqua 
Pioneers. He was a man of energy and force 
of character, public-spirited, scholarly, genial 
and lovable. 

_ Mr. Bodge is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Margaret Wentworth of Brunswick, 
Me., and by two daughters, Mrs. Russell 
H. Damon of Leominster, and Mrs. George 
A. Littlefield of West Roxbury, Mass. 

Gab. Be 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 

The series of Oriental Conferences _ of 
Religious Unity, whose organization has 
‘occupied the attention of the Department 
of Foreign Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the committee of 
the International Congress of Free and 
Progressive Christianity for some time past, 
has necessarily been postponed until next 
year. It is hoped that our liberal friends 
in the East may be able to carry over their 
enthusiasm and extensive preparations for 
the reception of the American and European 


_ delegates to a more propitious season, un- 


disturbed by war, and that a longer period 
of preparation for the meetings in Japan, 
China, and India may permit a larger and 
more widely representative delegation than 
would have been possible this year. 

From Cairo we receive a greeting from the 
recently formed [gyptian Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, whose organizer and leader, Mr. 
Ibrahim Zaky, is professor. of Arabic liter- 
ature in the English Government School. 
He is already in touch with the British and 


| Foreign Unitarian Association, which has 


sent him fifty copies of a hymn-book for the 
religious services he conducts under the 
shadow of the Pyramids. ‘We have three 
services,’’ he writes; “‘the first especially for 
students, the second for work-people, the 
third for families.” ‘The singing of hymns, 
preaching or reading from a religious book, 
and silent prayer constitute the order of wor- 
ship. Strange that while we in this country 


| are discussing the surrender of the name 


| 


| 
: 


“Unitarian” other peoples in increased num- 
_ bers are adopting it. 

| Interesting letters from the Unitarian 

_ churches in Shillong, Assam, India, and from 
prominent Mahometan and Hindu Scholars 
have recently reached us. The American 


i "Unitarian Association has made a grant of 
_ fifty books and numerous pamphlets to the 


_ Rammohun Roy Memorial Library, recently 


opened in Calcutta. 

A noble deed has been performed by the 
eminent Theistic scholar and leader, Pundit 
 Sivenath N. Sastri, who has placed in the 
hands of the Executive Committee of the 
dharan Brahmo Samaj fifty-one thousand 
five hundred rupees left to him by the late 
Damodordas Sukhudwalla of Bombay, with 
injunction that the interest alone of the 
is to be used for the promotion of all- 
lia Brahmo mission work. A new Uni- 
an church edifice has just been dedicated 
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in Johannesburg, South Africa. Its min- 
ister is Rev. R. J. Hall, M.A. 
The recent death in Paris of Mr. C. H. 


Harding, for many years a correspondent of 


-English and American newspapers and a con- 


tributor to journalistic literature, deprives 
the liberal cause of a true sympathizer and 
friend. During the Sixth International Lib- 
eral Congress at Paris he represented the 
London Mail and Christian Commonwealth, 
and his daily reports were both accurate and 
sympathetic. A courteous gentleman, his 
loss will be sincerely deplored on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The Swedish liberal scholar, Prof. Olaf J. 
Soderblom, who two years since accepted a 
call to a chair in the theological faculty at 
the University of Leipzig, has now been re- 
called to his native country and been created 
Archbishop of Upsala and Pro-chancellor of 
the university in that city. 

J. H. Maronier, a recent writer in a Dutch 
Remonstrant publication, in contrasting 
Sebastian Castellion with John Calvin, raises 
the question whether, if Castellion is to be 
considered much above the general average 
of opinion in his day on the subject of religious 
tolerance, John Calvin may not with equal 
justice be held to have been below it. 

For a second time Prof. Edward Montet 
of the University of Geneva has been sent by 
the French government on a scholarly and 
scientific mission to Morocco. He will re- 
main in Fez and the surrounding country 
during the present summer, engaged in re- 
searches for which his knowledge of Semitic 
literatures, peoples, and religions admirably 
qualifies him. 

The most important news from Germany 
which we have to chronicle is that Prof. 

Ernst Troeltsch .of the University of 
Heidelberg, perhaps the most gifted and in- 
fluential of a younger generation of theolog- 
ical teachers, has accepted a call to become a 
member of the philosophical faculty of the 
University of Berlin. He will lecture on the 
philosophy of human culture, the history of 
philosophy, social philosophy, religious phi- 
losophy, and the history of the Christian re- 
ligion. This is a step forward into freedom 
and progress on which the University of Ber- 
lin is to be congratulated. Since Pfleiderer’s 
day no such religious force has been added 
to its faculty. For years past, the more lib- 
eral theological elements have been hoping 
for this preferment to come to a man who so 
ably and courageously represents the modern 
spirit in religion and society. ‘They regret 
that the appointment could not have been to 
the more congenial theological faculty, which 
is charged with the preparation of ministers. 
But this was perhaps asking too much of the 
Prussian government. Once more, therefore, 
recourse was had to the philosophical faculty 
as a safe environment for the progressive 
thinker and heretic. May his new sphere of 
duty only enlarge the opportunity and influ- 
ence of this eminent scholar and brave witness 
to the truth! 

Rey. Mr. Radecke, a leading liberal 
preacher in Cologne, Germany, has contrib- 
uted to the Prolestantenblatt a series of three 
articles on the modern conception of God, 
in which incidentally the Unitarian position 
is ably vindicated and upheld. 

Rev. Hans Haupt, a liberal German-Amer- 
ican minister settled over a congregation in 
Pittsburgh, communicates to the Christliche 
Welt of Marburg a well-informed article on 
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“Efforts at a Union of Churches in North 
America.’””’ He sympathetically describes 
to German readers the nature and aims of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, 
whose central significance he finds to be the 
growing desire for an undogmatic Christian- 
ity. He does not fail to note the weaknesses 
and dangers of this movement, and thinks its 
present emphasis on social-ethical endeavors 
is, in no small degree, due to its dread of the 
result if it should earnestly attempt to bring 
about a doctrinal or ecclesiastical unity 
among the churches. Dr. Haupt thinks 
that the exclusion of the Unitarians and other 
liberal bodies from the Federal Council 
should lead the former to take a deeper in- 
terest in the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, which was created to meet this need. 
This leads us to say that the next convention 
of this liberal federation will probably be 
held in Philadelphia, in the autumn of the 
present year, and, as at its first meeting, in 
the Meeting-house of the Society of Liberal 
Friends on Spruce Street. 

Rev. Gertrude von Petzold has contributed 
to the German Encyclopedia ‘‘Die Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart,’ a six-column 
article on Unitarianism, which Rev. V. D. 
Davis commends as excellent and adequate, 
making at the same time some minor criti- 
cisms. Miss von Petzold is minister of 
Small Heath Church in Birmingham. 

Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple 
has had another nervous breakdown arid is 
ordered away for rest and recuperation. 
When one reflects upon the tremendous strain 
upon his vitality and intellectual powers 
made by his two Sunday and ore week-day 
preaching services, his many outside speak- 
ing engagements, literary work, correspond- 
ence, and pastoral duties, it is a wonder that 
his sensitive and delicately organized con- 
stitution should have endured so long and 
produced such frtiits. 

A Church of England clergyman writes us: 
“We have just had a most successful and 
inspiring conference of our liberal Church- 
men’s Union and others in sympathy with 
its aims at Ripon. It was the first gathering 
of its kind, and it was greatly appreciated by 
all who were present. Several waverers 
were struck by the evidences of a positive 
religious message and joined the Union forth- 
with. Prof. Kirsopp Lake is a speaker of 
rare power of appeal, not only to the head 
but to the heart. Hecame out in this, to us, 
new light at the conference. We look for- 
ward to seeing you in 1916.” 

Rev. Charles Strong, D.D., pastor of the 
Independent Church of Melbourne, Australia, 
who for many years has borne noble testi- 
mony to the truths of liberal Christianity, 
and who has been prominent in all local and 
international reform and progress, has been 
given a leave of absence by his congregation, 
and is now sojourning, with his family, in 
England, his native country. He will prob- 
ably visit the Continent somewhat later, and 
then return to his lonely but important post 
of duty, and resume the editorship of his 
journal, The Commonweal, of Melbourne. 

Prof. Eucken expected to leave Jena in 
early August for a three-month journey to 
Asia, having accepted an invitation to deliver 
courses of lectures at the universities of Tokio 
and Kioto, in Japan, and at Shanghai and 
other points in China. He was to be accom- 
panied by Mrs. Eucken and travel to Japan 
by way of the Siberian Railway, returning 
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by sea. Probably the present war will make 
impossible the realization of these plans for 
the present. 

Concerning the impending retirement of 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., from the 
principalship of our theological seminary in 
Oxford, the annual report of Manchester 
College, Oxford, says: ‘‘There will be great 
and serious changes in the College staff in 
the near future. Dr. Carpenter has signified 
his decision to retire from the principalship 
and from his chair of New Testament and 
Divinity at the end of the next session, 1915. 
This is not the time for the committee to 
express to Dr. Carpenter its feelings of what 
the College owes to him as principal and 
teacher for his devoted labors, and for the 
affection and sympathy and constant care 
which he has bestowed on so many successive 
generations of students. It will be the duty 
of the committee in the next annual report 
to refer to these things and to take a sorrow- 
ful farewell of Dr. Carpenter.” 

An event of more than usual interest to 
our coreligionists in England was the recent 
death of Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. De- 
scended from a Unitarian stock, Mr. Cham- 
berlain remained faithful to his church to the 
end. In his earlier days he was a Sunday- 
school teacher, both in Carter Lane’ Mission, 
London, and the Church of the Messiah in 
Birmingham. The latter he supported gen- 
erously and was particularly interested in 
its flourishing mission among the humbler 
classes. In the Church of the Messiah his 
funeral service was conducted by Rey. L. P. 
Jacks, D.D., the editor of the Hibbert Journal. 
His widow, who was a Miss Endicott and 
former attendant of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
is also of Unitarian faith. The interment 
in Westminster Abbey having been declined, 
the burial took place in. a local cemetery. 
The London Inquirer, the long-established 
organ of our liberal Christian cause in Great 
Britain, has contained particularly interest- 
ing notes and editorials on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
career, and prints also an admirable and 
eloquent sermon upon him delivered in the 
Old Meeting by Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 

The First International New Thought 
Convention has just concluded its session 
in London. It was well attended and en- 
thusiastic. This is not a phase of ‘‘ Christian 
Science,” but strongly opposed to Mrs. Eddy 
and her school. Aside from its doctrine of 
deep breathing as a source of physical and 
mental re-invigoration, the official statement 
of the convention gives its principles as 
follows: ‘‘The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man; indwelling presence 
as a source of supply, health, and inspiration; 
principles of Christ as every-day rules of life; 
physical, moral, and spiritual integrity; 
peace, prosperity, and liberty for all within 
the law.’’ But, as a kindly critic remarks, 
this has been the common creed of Christen- 
dom for centuries. Why claim the name 
“New Thought” for it, and why seek to 
create a new sect to proclaim it? 

We are requested by the committee in 
charge of the Second International Congress 
of Social Christianity, to be held at Basel, 
Switzerland, September 27 to 30, to call the 
attention of American visitors in Europe this 
summer to its aims and proceedings. Its 
aim is ‘“‘to bring into closer connection with 
each other all those Christians of different 
countries and denominations who consider 
it as one of the most important, if not the 
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most important, task of our time, to unite 
the cause of Christ with the social movement 
of to-day.”” Among the English members 
of the committee are Percy Alden, M.P., 
Rev. Dr. Carlyle, Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter,, 


Rev. Dr. Deaner, Albert Dawson, Rev. 
Samuel Horton, Rev. Dr. F. B. Meyer, 
Arnold Rountree, M.P., Rev. Rhondda 


Williams, the bishops of Birmingham, Lich- 
field, Lincoln, and Winchester. Among 
other Europeans active in the movement are 
A. de Morsier, president, Geneva; Elie 
Gounelle, Paris; Mlle. M. Reinhardt, Paris; 
Prof. Ragaz, Zurich; Pastor Liechtenhan 
(secretary), Basel; Raoul Allier, Paris; Revs. 
Wilfred Monod, J. Emile Roberty, Louis 
Comte, Paul Passy, and Charles Wagner of 
Paris; Profs. Baumgarten, EKucken, Franke, 
C. R. Gregory, Rade, Seeberg, Titius, A. 
Wagner, and FE. Troeltsch, Friederich Nau- 
mann, M.P., and Gottfried Traub, all of 
Germany, also Rev. Bakker of Holland, and 
Profs. Rauschenbusch and F. G. Peabody 
of the United States. 

It will be seen that these Continental 
members are largely the same men that are 
the supporters of our International Congress 
of Free Christians and other Religious Lib- 
erals. Some of the distinctive features of our 
congresses are repeated in these meetings. 
Papers will be read in three languages at 
each session, on such topics as “‘ Christianity 
and the New Order of Society,”’ ‘‘Why are 
Christianity and Socialism mutually neces- 


sary?’’, “Our Attitude toward Organized 
Socialism,’ ‘“‘Christianity and Universal 
Peace.”’ There will be three sermons, in 


German, French, and English, respectively. 


The Ministry of John Tucke. 


He was only twenty-one when he graduated 
from Harvard, and doubtless he cherished 
ambitions for a great career; but he found 
his field of labor on the Isles of Shoals, 
and there he lived, labored, and died. Bleak 
and desolate then as now, those islands, now 
practically uninhabited, sustained a popula- 
tion of over a thousand souls. They were 
rough, profane, and ignorant people for the 
most part, if we are to trust either the reports 
to the missionary societies or the later 
sketches of Celia Thaxter, and a ministry 
among them can never have been replete 
with pleasant intellectual companionships for 
a college-bred man. The men were notori- 
ously given to drink; the women were vio- 
lent scolds. It was said that no community 
in New England consumed so much rum in 
proportion to its population as that on the 
Isles of Shoals. Yet among these people 
John Tucke, Master of Arts, lived and 
wrought and suffered and died. 

Twenty-one was he when he left college; 
seventy-one when he died; and the earth of 
Star Island yielded grudging room for a 
shallow grave for his remains. 

And to what end was it all? 

The population, driven out by the war of 
1812, never returned in sufficient numbers to 
re-establish the precarious prosperity of 
former days; the little church declined in 
membership and finally disappeared; the 
little stone meeting-house stood empty and 
silent as the grave of John Tucke. What 
had been the use of it all? 

To have given one’s life with this result, 
that a thousand rough and otherwise un- 
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shepherded people became a little less rough, 
a little less besotted, a little less brutal, was 
something, surely. To have left behind a 
record of righteousness and constant Chris- 
tian helpfulness, was a thing worth while. 
But this was not all. For eighteen summers 
now there has been held annually on the Isles 
of Shoals a notable religious assembly, and 
one of its daily features is the morning and 
evening services of devotion in the bare, little 
old church, in which the name and work of 
John Tucke are often mentioned with ex- 
amples of-fidelity, earnestness, and Christian 
zeal, — 

More than one hundred years ago a slab 
was erected above his grave bearing this 
testimony :— 

“He was affable and polite in his manner, 
amiable in his disposition, of great piety and 
integrity, given to hospitality, diligent and 
faithful in his pastoral office, well learned 
in history and geography, and a careful 
physician both to the bodies and the souls 
of his people.” 

A century the inscription stood, and was 
replaced when the storms had worn it to 
illegibility; and in 1914 a massive granite 
monument was erected visible far out to sea, 
and on it was copied the old inscription. 

Thus is preserved the name of a man of 
ability and learning, who served God and his 
own generation in a humble place, but whose 
memory is treasured as an inspiration to 
countless thousands.—The Chicago Advance. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Qnion, 


The Duties of Young People in a Free 
Church.* . 


Now, however modest I may be about the 
importance of what I have to say, and how- 
ever much your opinion on that point may 
differ from mine, this much is surely clear,— 


that the subject which I have rather rashly — 


set out to handle is of the utmost importance. 
One measure of its importance is the amount 
of discussion that is now going on about it. 

The first mistake which people make is 
their assumption that ‘young people” are 
somehow—but just how they are not sure, 
and will usually refer you to books on psy- 
chology—different from older people. There 
may be a certain amount of truth in this 
statement, provided you choose your speci- 
mens for purposes of comparison with suffi- 
cient care. In all the important respects 
people are very much more alike than they 
are different. 


Out of this first mistake that a great many — 


people make in talking about young people 
in the churches, arises another. Since young 
people are different from the rest of us, and 
since our churches are organized to appeal to 
the older people, we must adopt special meth- 
ods to entice the young people into the 
churches. We carry this idea pretty far, most 
of us. We provide special young people’s 
societies; we allow the young people to have 
social gatherings by themselves; we let 
them have plays and entertainments and 


dances; we do anything within our power, — 


and within reason, to make the church a 
tive to them. We lay a trap for them, so 
speak, and we bait it with the dainties tha 


* An address delivered by Mr. Frederick M. Eliot at the 
Young People’s Day at the Shoals, July 15, 1914. 
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seem to us ought to appeal to young people. 
A good deal of the time we do all this without 
very much thought as to its purpose or value. 
When we do stop to think, we placate any 
qualms of distrust that may begin to disturb 
us by saying that it is a good thing to have 
the young people in the church—or the parish 
house, which is really a part of the church— 
even if they come only to have a good time; 
and perhaps we have a sneaking idea that 
somehow the influence of the church will 
steal in upon their youthful minds, and in a 
year or two they will begin to attend morn- 
ing service, influenced unconsciously by the 
church atmosphere breathed in while they 
were dancing in the parish house. 

The fact is that because young people are 
not, after all, very different from older people, 
their interests are, or ought to be, very much 
the same. I say that they ‘‘ought to be” 
the same, because in too many cases the 
interests of the older people in the church 
are as far away from the normal, natural in- 
terests as they imagine the young people’s 
to be. And this brings me to the third mis- 
take which is frequently made in discussing 
this “‘young people’s’”’ problem; namely, the 
assumption that the interests of the older 
people in the church are necessarily the best, 
and only true, interests; and that, therefore, 
the young people must be ‘‘educated up” 
to the point where these interests will appeal 
to them. 

I venture to think that young people, those 
who do go to church, are less likely to be 
attracted away from the true purpose of 
church-going than their elders. (This is one 
of the differences between young people and 
older people that must be admitted, though 
it is not of great importance.) And I believe 
that one very important reason why the 
young people who do not go to church re- 
main away is because in so many cases the 
true purpose of a church service is forgotten, 
not only by the congregation but also by the 
minister. 

Worship is as natural for young people as 
for anybody; but young people are far 
keener than older people at detecting the false 
notes of cant and sentimentality. A service 
of sincere, frank, unpretentious worship—a 
religion that is virile, strong, commanding, 
heroic—will attract young people inevitably. 
And that is the only sort of religion and wor- 
ship that there ought to be, is it not? But 
what I want to suggest is simply this: that 
the lack of interest which many of our young 
people display toward our church services 
may possibly be due less to their indifference 
and headstrong waywardness than to some 
lack in the church service itself. 

I want to turn now to the more important 
considerations of what the duties are which 
may reasonably be laid upon the younger 
members of our free churches, and then how 
we may go to work to make the call of these 
duties more imperative. 

Several times, already, I have made use 
of the term “‘free churches,” a term long hon- 
ored by our denomination, but one that has 
of late been given new emphasis by Mr. 
Sullivan and others among our prophets; 
and in this term lies the key to our problem 
to-day. What is the essential thing in a free 
church? Why, is it not this: that a free 
church is made up of a company of men and 
women who voluntarily unite for the worship 
f God, drawn together by no constraining 
uthority, no outward compulsion, no dom- 
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inating impulse of fear or terror, but uniting 
freely, because they find that in the essential 
things they are of one mind and of one spirit? 
This is what we mean by a free church; and 
the implications of that definition as applied 
to each generation as it comes along is clear. 
If a free church is to maintain itself, if it is not 
to die as its members die, there must be a 
continual succession of new-comers, mostly 
belonging to the rising generation, who will 
join it in the same freedom of mind and 
spirit as their fathers. ‘The point of absolute 
necessity is that the new members shall take 
their places in the church in full consciousness 
of what they are doing, pledging their loyal 
support to the institution in entire freedom 
of will, because they find that in the essential 
matters they are of one mind with the church 
they join. 

Now it is impossible to say that it is the 
duty of any young person, brought up in a 
free church, to support that church; for duty 
implies obligation, and the basis of a free 
church is something other than obligation. 
If a free church is true to itself, it might be 
that it would gradually destroy itself; for it 
will first of all teach its young people to think 
for themselves, and the result of that free- 
thinking might be that they would go else- 
where for their religion, or find their religion 
outside any organized church. ‘That is the 
great risk which a free church runs,—a risk 
which we believe is worth running, but never- 
theless a risk which we must not forget. The 
aim of a free church is to teach its members 
to think for themselves, whatever the result 
may be; and that gives us the first great duty 
of the young people of a free church,—to think 
for themselves, whatever the results of their 
thinking may be. 

Perhaps that seems so obvious that it is 
not worth saying; but when it is carried out, 
and when it results in something other than 
the result we had hoped for, we are apt to 
rebel against it. A young man, in a Unita- 
rian church, thinks for himself and decides to 
join the Episcopal Church; we may question 
his thinking ability, we may disagree with his 
conclusions, but we cannot find fault either 
with him or with the church which he leaves, 
if he has really thought the question out for 
himself. Rather, we should applaud him, 
and congratulate the church which has so 
successfully taught the importance of free 
thought. For it is far better that he should 
have come to his own conclusions, and acted 
upon them, than that he should have re- 
mained in a church because of habit, or train- 
ing, without thinking. 

It is not easy for us young people to do this 
thinking for ourselves. It is many times 
much easier to follow the line of least resist- 
ance, and accept what is handed out, thought- 
lessly; but that is what we must not do. 
This, then, is our first duty, as young people 
of a free church. We must think! 

This does not mean, of course, that we 
must settle all the problems of religion and 
philosophy before we can join a church. Far 
from it! 

But this duty of thinking for one’s self has 
as its corollary the second duty of definitely 
allying one’s self with the church if it seems 
to one to be the right kind of church for him; 
and this also is chiefly a duty for young people. 
To think for himself, to decide in all sincerity 
which church, if any, most nearly satisfies 
his ideal, and then to give to that church his 
strong and steadfast support—this sums up, 
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_ I think, the duties of the young person toward 
,the church. That is the first half of our duty, 


but it is only half. It must be followed by 
loyal service to the church which we believe 
in, by devoted and unremitting work for it. 

Jacob Riis tells somewhere of the first time 
he came into contact with Theodore Roose- 
velt. He was living in one of the tenement 
houses which he had described in the book 
“How the Other Half Lives,’’ which he had 
just published. Roosevelt, who was at the 
time police commissioner, was tremendously 
stirred by the book, and went to the place 
where Jacob Riis was living to see him. But 
the reporter was not at home when Roosevelt 
called, and so the commissioner left his card, 
with this inscription: ‘‘I have read the book, 
and I have come to help.” 

That is just the combination that is needed. 
That is just what the duties of us young peo- 
ple are. We must ‘‘read the book’’; that 
is, we must make up our own minds whether 
the church is deserving of our support; we 
must think for ourselves. We must learn 
all the facts we can, and then, when we 
have decided where we wish to stand, we 
must ‘“‘come to help.”’ If we believe in the 
things for which the Unitarian Church stands, 
if it seems to us that there is more of truth 
and more of freedom, and more of religion, 
in this church than in any other, we must 
give ourselves to the church, we must take 
our places in the ranks, we must openly and 
sincerely come to help. 

Let me summarize, briefly, what I have 
been trying to say thus far: The duties of 
young people in a free church are not essen- 
tially different from those of the rest of the 
members. They are, first, to be intelligent 
members of the church, to belong to it be- 
cause they are really convinced that it is an 
institution worthy of their support, because 
it can give them the strength and inspiration 
that they need, because it offers them a chance 
to worship the God in whom they believe in 
fellowship with other men and women- who 
are in agreement on the essential things. 
Secondly, to be loyal and faithful members of 
that church, loyal to its primary aim—the 
worship of God; faithful to its central dogma 
—the freedom of every individual to think 
for himself. 

Those are the duties of every member of a 
free church. ‘They are the duties, therefore, 
of the young people. But it is not enough 
for the church to acknowledge that these are 
the duties which it places upon its members. 
The church, as an institution, must recognize 
that it has a missionary duty, that if it is to 
continue its existence, if it is to grow, it must 
persuade others who are not now members 
to become members; and first of all it must 
do missionary work among the young people 
who are closest at hand It must win to 
its support each generation as it reaches the 
point where it can intelligently choose to 
become part of the church-body. This is 
a duty which the church itself cannot neglect, 
or it will die. 

Yet how is the church to go to work to 
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gain these new members? We have seen 
that the basic principle of a free church is 
that each individual shall freely think for 
himself, and choose for himself. The church, 
therefore, cannot, without being untrue to 
itself, use either force or persuasion, bribes 
or threats, to gather to itself the young people. 
Any measure that tends to cloud the real 
issue, any attempt to secure the membership 
of young people by indirect means, to ally, 
them to the church by giving them “good 
times,” by merely winning their gratitude 
or affection, is entirely out of place.. Such 
things in themselves may be good—I should 
be the last to deny that. But to use them 
in any way to bring about the great end of 


the church, to try to “rope in’”’ the young 
people by any such methods, seems to me not 
only futile but altogether false to our ideals. 

It seems to me that there are two things 
which the church can do, without departing 
from the great principles which give it vital- 
ity and worth; and these two things corre- 
spond to the two duties of its members. It 
can help the young people to think for them- 
selves; and it can keep its principal purpose 
so ‘clearly in view that young people will see 
that it is worthy of their support. The 
church may help its young people to think 
for themselves. ‘That, as I see it, is the one 
great justification of young people’s societies, of 
federations, of a national young people’s union. 

Part of this may be done in the Sunday 
sermons, but not all of it. For there are 
many things which are ‘‘an old story’’ to 
the older members of the church—things 
which they have been familiar with for years, 
which they do not care to hear discussed 
again in the pulpit, but which are not famil- 
jar to the newer members. The simple, 
basic propositions of our Unitarian faith— 
the elementary problems of religion—these 
are new questions, and vitally important ques- 
tions, to young people. 

Questions like these are not discussed in 
our pulpits—at least, not in terms that young 
people understand. To the older members 
of the church they are old questions, and 
they are interested only in the more advanced 
aspects of them. But to young people, such 
problems—in their naked simplicity—are of 
tremendous interest. 

That is where the young people’s society 
comes in—or might come in—as a place 
where the elementary, fundamental questions 
of religion may be discussed, where the young 
people may think of these problems, may 
talk them over, may question, may doubt and 


argue. Such a young people’s society seems 
to me necessary in any free church. It is the 
centre, really, of such a church. It will be 


its most effective recruiting station. And 
what about worship? what about service? 
Have you forgotten that the motto of the 
Young People’s Religious Union has three 
parts,—Truth, yes; but also Worship and 
Service? What I suggest is that the only real 
aim of ‘‘young people is work”’ is to teach 
the young people to think on the problems 
of religion and the church. 

‘Thus far I have avoided the word ‘‘educa- 
tional’’ because it is a word that is, perhaps, 
unfortunate in its connotations, but it is 
the only word that fits the requirements. 
Our young people’s work, I think, must be 
definitely, and consciously, educational. The 
function of a young people’s society in a local 
church is educational; the function of a fed- 
‘eration is educational; the function of the | 
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national body is educational. Or ought I 
say ‘“‘should be” rather than “‘is’’? 

One measure of the efficiency and vital- 
ity of the church is its confidence in its 
young people, and its willingness to help 
them. ‘The young people need the backing 
of the church, not only its moral support, 
but its financial support as well; and unless 
the church is generous in granting its help 
to its young people, it cannot expect to re- 
ceive their approval or their loyalty. 

It seems to be a tendency of all human 
institutions to succumb to the power of in- 
ertia, to continue moving in the same direc- 
tion, with gradually diminishing speed, until 
finally movement ceases altogether. Now 
this tendency is not in itself a bad thing, pro- 
vided we take it into account and make proper 
allowances for it; for it is this tendency to 
keep on going in the same direction that is 
the conserving and balancing power. With- 
out it, there would be very little solid or last- 
ing achievement. But the danger is that we 
shall trust too much to its guidance, allowing 
ourselves to be carried along by momentum, 
and failing to notice that, the rate at which we 
are moving is constantly growing less. We 
keep on doing the things that we have always 
done, in pretty much the same old way, jog- 
ging along the same old road, because that 
seems to be the easiest thing to do. It some- 
times seems as though laziness were the be- 
setting sin of the vast majority of men—the 
laziness, that is, that refuses to do anything 
new, anything that has never been done be- 
fore, that will not consider the possibility of 
getting out of the rut in which it has been 
running so long, even at the risk of getting 
into another rut. 

Fortunately, however, there are some per- 
sons who make themselves public nuisances 
by coming to us and asking disquieting ques- 
tions, for without these people who come 
to disturb us with their ‘‘ Why’s’’ and ‘‘ Why 
not’s,”’ we should all of us continue happily 
in the same old road that leads—nowhere. 

Now it is in the capacity of one of these 
interrupters of the smooth current of events 
—in the capacity, if you will, of an interroga- 
tion point—that I am here. My _ purpose 
has been to raise a question, and, if possible, 
to make that question so compelling that 
others, who know far more than I do, will 
set to work to answer it. Anybody can 
question, I know; but not everybody does. 
It so happens that I have been given this 
chance to ask my question—and I have 
taken full advantage, as I think you will 
admit, of my opportunity. 


Lend-a-Hand Society Outings. 


The president of the Lend-a-Hand Society, 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, made an appeal 
in the Christian Register of July 16 for “ Out- 
ings for Men,” and in response we have 
received several contributions from your 
readers which we should like to acknowl- 
edge. Personal acknowledgment has been 
made when possible. 
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friend responded to the appeal in the Tran- 
script or to that in the Christian Register, we 
acknowledge it in both papers. 

Those interested in this department of our 
work may like to read the following account. 

Two old men, one seventy-six, the other 
seventy-eight, were asked to call at our office 
at two o’clock the other day for their rail- 
road tickets to take them into the country 
for a stay of two weeks. The train was to 
leave at about four o’clock, so we thought we 
had allowed ample time for their halting 
gait and-possible delays en route. 

_About two hours before the appointed 
time the elder appeared with coat and suit- 
case, his face aglow with anticipation of 
fourteen days in a home in the country. 
Since we were too busy to take more than a 
few minutes of the two hours remaining be- 
fore our other old friend was due, we sug- 
gested to Mr. Seventy-eight that he find 
a shady seat on the Common near by, and 
return:at two o’clock. 

Searcely had he departed when Mr. Sev- 
enty-six arrived, carrying a neatly tied box 
containing his wardrobe. As eager in his 
childlike pleasure as our first old friend, he 
had started in ‘‘good season,” without food, 
that he might not miss his train. He, too, 
was sent to wait in the great breathing- 
place which Boston gives her people in the 
heart of the city. 

Almost as the clock struck two, Mr. 
Seventy-eight appeared, and just one eleya- 
tor’s distance behind came Mr. Seventy-six. 
They were glad to meet, and hobbled away 
together happy as two children, though, as 
one of them said, they were “‘a pair of old 
cripples.’’. Much had they in common,—not 
only the present anticipation of two weeks’ 
vacation, but all the joys and sorrows of the 
past three quarters of acentury. Both have 
known the blessing of a good homeand family, 
but now they are alone in the world. Each 
has a room in an inexpensive lodging-house, 
and Mr. Seventy-eight takes his meals’ in 
restaurants. 

Now they will be children again for the 
two weeks they are away, free from all care. 
No wonder, Mr. Seventy-eight writes a day 
or two after his arrival: ‘‘It is quite a change 
for me to eat here as the food is good and 
fresh, and plenty of it. There is no noise 
here and I can have a good sleep each night.” 
Mr. Seventy-six expressed his appreciation 
in the following words: ‘‘That nice woman 
Mrs. is kind and pleasant. Iam much 
better already. Since I came here my appe- 
tite is better. If it only continues I shall be 
glad, for we get something good to eat here.” 

We would like to tell of other people who 
have been benefited by the Outing Fund. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
pies and able to retain her infant in her personal 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful su Mle. have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of — and ena 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requi institutional care. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Treasurer, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, n, 


Agent, Miss E, M, LOCKE, 279 Tuan, Street. 
Boston, Mass. A 
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_ There is the gentlewoman of sixty-eight, who 
_ formerly had her own home and carriage, 
now widowed and reduced to eking out a 
living by plain sewing and mending. Quite 
in contrast is the energetic mother of five 
children, who has worn herself out in hard 
work to make a living for them. We hope 
two weeks of rest, while the children are 
eared for, will give her new courage and 
strength. Three blind men are to be sent 
into the country during August for two weeks 
each, and an old blind colored woman who 
spends her days here in an attic room, the 
bareness of which she fortunately cannot see, 
will have the fares provided to take her to 
some relatives in the country for the month 
of August. 

Last. year forty-nine of just such needy and 
deserving people without the means of op- 
portunity for a vacation were given outings. 
While the demand on this department is 
greater during the summer months, the work 
is carried on all through the year. December 
and February were the only two months last 
year when we had no appeal. 

The founder of our Society, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, started this department of 
“Outings for Men.” While for men, es- 
pecially old men, it has been extended to 
include some women. Dr. Hale used to say 
“men are expected, and should be expected, 
to provide for themselves. But while this 
is true as arule, there are men, old and young, 
who are exceptions to the rule.’”’ Many are 
tired out; others are invalids, convalescents, 
or cripples. At one time, in a party of four 
sent the same week, there were seven arms 
and four legs. : 

These are the people we wish to send fora 
rest, to breathe in the pure air of the country, 
to obtain nourishing food, and, as a result, 
return with renewed courage to live. Many 
more stories might be told, but these illus- 
trations will give an idea of the work in this 
department of our Society and may, we trust, 
enlist the interest of your readers. 

Awnnig F. Brown, Superintendent. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
August 16, Rev. George Cressey will preach. 


- At the First Parish Church, Milton, Mass., 
Sunday morning, August 16, Rev. Richard 
N. Boynton of Buffalo will preach at 11 A.M. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting- 
house Hill, Dorchester, Sunday, August 16, 
Rey. George E. Macllwain will preach at 
11 A.M. 


At the union service at Arlington Street 
Shurch, Boston, Sunday, August 16, Rev. 
\Ifred Rodman Hussey of Baltimore, Md., 
1 preach, 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Sunday, August 16, Rev. James De 
formandie, D.D., of Roxbury, Mass., will 
h at 11 A.M, 


e-Sea, Rev. ie Oy B. Pierce 
g will preach Sunday, 


The Christian Register 


At King’s Chapel, Sunday, August 16, 
Rev. Charles Edward Park of the First 
Church, Boston, will preach at 10.30 A.m. 
Church open every week-day from 9 to 12. 


Churches. 


RockLaND, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church: The members of this society deeply 
regret the resignation of their pastor, Rev. 
Louis A. Walker, who has accepted a call to 
the Unitarian church in Middleboro. Mr. 
Walker has been here a little less than two 
years, but during that time he has done ex- 
cellent work, especially among the young 
people. A heating plant has been recently 
installed in the church building, and the audi- 
torium has been newly carpeted. Improve- 
ments have also been made in other parts 
of the building, the whole aggregating nearly 
$1,600. All but about $250 of this amount 
has been raised and expended. ‘The Unity 
Club, composed of the young women of the 
society, has been very active, and has contrib- 
uted not a little to the social life of the com- 
munity, as well as to the financial aid of the 
church. Last winter it conducted dancing 
classes, which were attended by 150 people, 
a sister of one of the members, Miss Black- 
man, being the teacher. Constructive work 
has been done along educational lines, in the 
Sunday-school, Young People’s Union, and 
Teachers’ Training Class, the latter being 
especially effective. During the past two 
years, eight members have been added to the 
church, all young people. 


Personals. 


Rev. George F. Pratt, for the past ten years 
minister of Christ Church of Dorchester, 
has resigned to accept a call to the Unitarian 
church of Sanford, Me. 


Notes from Beacon Hill. 


The Unitarian Building in Boston is not 
much frequented in midsummer, yet its ac- 
tivities continue, though with a reduced force, 
owing to vacations, Among the ministers 
who have been visitors during the early days 
of August are Rev. William H. Pulsford of 
Chicago, Frank S: C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, Frederick 
W. Griffin of Montreal, Sydney B. Snow of 
Boston, Prof. H. W. Foote of Cambridge, 
John Haynes Holmes of New York, Alfred 
R. Hussey of Baltimore, Minot Simons of 
Cleveland, George R. Gebauer of Duluth, 
Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee, Henry T. 
Secrist and Prof. C. R. Bowen of Meadville, 
Maxwell Savage of Louisville, Paul D. Dan- 
singberg of St. Cloud, U. G. B. Pierce of 
Washington—what a galaxy of gifted young 
preachers! Many of the foregoing have been 
heard in city or suburban pulpits. A meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Unitarian Conference was held August 
8, to consider the San Francisco meeting of 
1915. 

Secretary Wilson and Department Sec- 
retaries Wendte, Lawrence, and Forbes are at 
their desks most of the time. 

The noise and dust involved in erecting the 
new wing of the State House, across the 
street from the Unitarian Building, are not 
conducive to office work of any kind. 
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Chicago Associate Alliance. 


During the year 1913-14 the Chicago 
Associate Alliance has met with each of the 
branches, making six meetings in all, with 
an average attendance of about sixty-five. 
It has given practical assistance to the Abby 
A. Peterson Settlement at Watha, N.C., and 
has sent a box of books to Mr. McHale to be 
used in his work at Marianna, Fla. 

With the exception of the meeting at 
Hinsdale, where Miss Wilcox read a paper 
on “Tendencies of Present-day Verse,’’ the 
Alliance programme for the past year has 
been occupied with the part that woman has 
taken in the world’s work. It has dis- 
cussed “The Women of the Old Testament,”’ 
“The Service of Woman in International 
Peace,” “Woman in the Ministry,” “Woman 
in Industry,” “Work of Notable Women,” 
and other topics. 

The Alliance programme for the year 
1913-14 has thus been most timely, 
as the spirit of woman has been abroad, 
and her work, her ideals, and accomplish- 
ments have been given the most important 
places on the programmes of all the leading 
clubs in Chicago and elsewhere. 

While the different branches engage in 
practical work, the work of the Associate 
Alliance has, in the main, been mostly educa- 
tive. It has approached present-day prob- 
lems from the culture side, which assuredly 
has its value. 

ELEANOR JOHNSON Lynn, Secretary, 


Dere and There. 


Rev. Francis EF. Clark, D.D., tells of a 
friend who once tried to find out how many 
things he could buy in the streets of London 
for a penny. In a few weeks his penny 
museum was quite full, with articles rang- 
ing from a pair of shoe-strings to a miniature 
Bible, and from a jumping-jack to a second- 
hand copy of Burns. 


Some leaders of thought in India urge the 
establishment in that land of a common 
platform on which people of all castes, creeds, 
and colors can co-operate for the better 
government of the country. A great struggle 
between the bureaucracy and the people of 
India, due to the marked antagonism be- 
tween the ruling and the other classes, is be- 
lieved to be imminent. 


The living of man in houses is an acquired 
habit, and he has not yet learned how to do 
it so as not to injure his health. He does 
it mainly for his comfort, for shelter from a 
too rigorous climate, but he thereby de- 
prives himself of fresh air and sunshine and 
the tonic of outdoor life. Sleeping in bed- 
rooms with open windows does not begin to 
make good the advantages of open-air liv- 
ing. 


The several nations most interested in the 
development of the aéroplane and the hydro- 
aéroplane are now passing laws restricting 
their flight. Usually aéroplanes from one 
country are prohibited from landing on the 
contiguous territory of any adjoining coun- 
try. Great Britain has indicated certain 
small areas on her coast as the only allowable 
landing-places. One court has decided, 
however, that the air above any land area 
could not be privately owned and was ab- 
solutely free. 


ie 


Pleasantrics. 


“Ves,” said’ Mrs. Twickembury, “‘after 
F : Aes 
the game my son received an innovation. 


“What sort of a chap is Johnson? he. “Well, 
if you ever see two men in this club-in a cor- 
ner and one looks bored to death, the other 
is Johnson.”—London Tailer. 
“ee 


po 


Tenor (singing): ’appy, ‘appy, 
’appy be thy dreams Professor: ‘Stop! 
stop! Why don’t you sound the ‘H’?” 
Tenor: ‘‘It don’t go no ’igher than ‘G’!”— 
Punch. 


“No, Willie, dear,’’ said mamma, “‘no more 
cakes to-night. Don’t you know you cannot 
sleep on a full stomach?” ‘“‘ Well,” replied 
Willie, ““I can sleep on my back.’’—Good 
Housekeeping. 


Mother: ‘Johnny, stop using such dread- 
ful language!” Johnny: ‘Well, mother, 
Shakespeare uses it.” Mother: “Then 
don’t play with him: he’s no fit companion 
for you.”’—Tut-Buts. 


“Your wife used to like to sing and play 
the piano. Now we don’t hear her at all. 
How’s that?” “She hasn’t the time. We 
have two children.” ‘Well, well! After all, 
children are a blessing!”’ 


The art of bathos is tolerably well illus- 
trated by the exclamation of a French critic 
before an English artist’s canvas: ‘C’est 
superbe! C’est magnifique! C’est pretty 
well!’’—Household Words. 


The street-car conductor examined the 
transfer thoughtfully, and said meekly: ‘“‘ This 
here transfer expired an hour ago, lady.” 
The lady, digging in her purse after a coin, 
replied: ‘‘No wonder, with not a single ven- 
tilator open in the whole car!’’—Puck, 


Here is a genttine Mrs. T'wickembury, taken 
from a New Hampshire paper: ‘‘The new 
“ whistle on the fire station sounded its first 
real fire alarm on Monday afternoon, owing 
to a fire on the roof of the house on Factory 
street occupied by Ernest Dube. The flames 
were distinguished before any great amount 
of damage was done.” 


When W. D. Howells was editing a maga- 
zine, a young man called to offer him a poem. 
Mr. Howells thought it was good, but some- 
how it seemed rather familiar.. ‘Did you 
write this unaided?”’ he asked. ‘I did,” 
replied the youthful poet. ‘‘I wrote every 
line of it.”’ ‘Then I am very glad to meet 
you, Lord Byron,’ said Mr. Howells. “I 
was under the impression that you had died 
some years ago!’’—Continent. 


Dr. Oliver W. Holmes was small in stature. 
Upon one occasion he was present at a meet- 
ing which happened to be attended by large 
men, thus making his diminutive size rather 
conspicuous in contrast. One of these men 
—doubtless wishing to make him feel at ease 
—came up to him and said: ‘‘Well, Dr. 
Holmes, I should think you would feel rather 


small among all these fellows.” “I do,” 
replied the doctor. “I feel like a three- 
cent piece among a lot of pennies.” 

Wife of Young Literary Man: ‘Why, 


George! A hundred dollars for that maga- 
zine story! How long did it take you to 


write it?’”” Young Husband (nonchalantly): 
“Oh, I don’t know. A couple of days, I 
suppose.” Wife (exultantly): “Fifty dol- 


lars a day! That’s three hundred dollars 
a week and twelve hundred a month. ‘Twelve 
times twelve is one hundred and forty-four,— 
fourteen thousand four hundred dollars a 
year! Why, George, we can keep a carriage 
and horses just as well as not!”—Bazar. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Underground 
ZEISS Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF **THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
*“*THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . .. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am look- 
De: forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 


Training School for the Liberal Ministry 


PAC ODINS SPECIAL Courses to meet the grow- 
ing demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday-school 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settlements, and 
Club Leaders. Open to men and women. Modern, 
undogmatic, scholarly, practical. Lierat SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROVISIONS, including 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS AT CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 
Travelling Fellowship yielding $810. Apply to F.C. 
SouTHwortH, President 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; on 

the oe of religious ideals to municipal and 

ial as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 

in co-operation with the University of California and other 

Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 

courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 18, 

1914. Write for the Register and complete information te 
the President. Eart Morse Wrsve, D.D., 

Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, 
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THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL ~ 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH ~ 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College — 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department — 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M, Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. — 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
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